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CHAPTER VI. 

POSE HERE was nothing to show 
them as they journeyed on- 
wards that they were not on 
the very spot that they had 
passed at sunset upon the 
evening before. The fantastic 
black hills, the orange sand, had long been 
left behind, and everywhere now was the 
same brown, rolling, gravelly plain, the ground- 
swell with the shining rounded pebbles upon 
its surface, and the occasional little sprouts 
of sage-green camel-grass. Behind and before 
it extended, to where far away in front of 
them it sloped upwards towards a line of 
violet hills. The sun was not high enough yet 
to cause the tropical shimmer, and the wide 
landscape, brown with its violet edging, stood 
out with a hard clearness in that Gry, pure air. 
The long caravan straggled along at the slow 
swing of the baggage-camels. Far out on the 
flanks rode the vedettes, halting at every rise, 
and peering backwards with their hands shad- 
ing their eyes. In the distance their spears 
and rifles seemed to stick out of them, straight 
and thin, like needles in knitting. 

“* How far do you suppose we are from the 
Nile?” asked Cochrane. He rode with his 
chin on his shoulder and his eyes straining 
to the eastern sky-line. 

“‘ A good fifty miles,” Belmont answered. 

“Too far for a rescue,” said the Colonel. 
“T don’t know that we are much the better 
for this postponement. What have we to hope 
for? We may just as well take our gruel.” 

“Never say die!” cried the cheery Irish- 
man. ‘“ There’s plenty of time between this 
and mid-day. Hamilton and Hedley of the 
Camel Corps are good boys, and they'll be 
after us like a streak. Little did I think, 
when I dined with them at mess that last 
night, that I should depend upon them for 
our lives.” 
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“Well, we'll play the game out, but I’m 
not very hopeful,” said Cochrane. “Of course, 
we must keep the best face we can before the 
women. I see that Tippy Tilly is as good as 
his word, for those five niggers and the two 
brown Johnnies must be the men he speaks of. 
They all ride together and keep well up, but 
I can’t see how they are going to help us.” 

“T’ve got my pistol back,” whispered 
Belmont, and his square chin and strong 
mouth set like granite. “If they try any 
games on the women, I mean to shoot them 
all three with my own hand, and then we'll 
die with our minds easy.” 

“Good man!” said Cochrane, and they 
rode on in silence. None of them spoke much. 
A curious, dreamy, irresponsible feeling crept 
over.them. It was as if they had all taken 
some narcotic drug—the merciful anodyne 
which Nature uses when a great crisis has 
fretted the nerves too far. They thought of 
their friends and of their past lives in the com- 
prehensive way in which one views that 
which is completed. A subtle sweetness 
mingled with the sadness of their fate. They 
were filled with the serenity of despair. 

“It’s devilish pretty,” said the Colonel, look- 
ing about him. “I always had an idea that I 
should like todie in a real, good, yellow London 
fog. You couldn’t change for the worse.” 

‘It’s the loneliness of death that is terrible,” 
said Mrs. Belmont. “If we and _ those 
whom we loved all passed over simulta- 
neously, we should think no more of it than 
of changing our house.” 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst, we won’t 
be lonely,” said her husband. ‘We'll all go 
together, and we shall find Brown and Head- 
ingly and Stuart waiting on the other side.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 
He had no belief in survival after death, but 
he envied the two Catholics the quiet way in 
which they took things for granted. He 
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chuckled to think of what his friends in the 
Café Bignon would say if they learned that 
he had laid down his life for the Christian 
faith. Sometimes it amused and sometimes 
it maddened him, and he rode onwards with 
alternate gusts of laughter and of fury, 
nursing his wounded wrist all the time like a 
mother with a sick baby. 

Across the brown of the hard, pebbly 
desert there had been visible for some time a 
single long, thin, yellow streak. It was a band 
of sand not more than a few hundred yards 
across, and rising at the highest to eight or ten 
feet. But the prisoners were astonished to 
observe that the Arabs pointed at this 
with an air of the utmost concern, 
and they halted when they came to 
the edge of it like men upon the brink 
of an unfordable river. It was very 
light, dusty sand, and every wander- 
ing breath of wind sent it dancing 
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“ What is it?” asked Belmont, who found 
the dragoman riding at his elbow. 

“ Drift sand,” Mansoor answered. “ Every 
sometimes the wind bring it all in one long 
place like that. To-morrow, if a wind comes, 
perhaps there will not be one grain left, but 
all will be carried up into the air again. An 
Arab will sometimes have to go fifty or a 
hundred miles to go round a drift. Suppose 
he tries to cross, his.camel breaks its legs, 
and he himself is sucked in and swallowed.” 

“ How long will this be ?” 

“No one can say.” 

“Well, Cochrane, it’s all in our favour. 










“THE CREATURE, AFTER A STEP OR TWO, STOOD STILL ” 


into the air like a whirl of midges. The Emir 
Abderrahman tried to force his camel into it, 
but the creature, after a step or two, stood 
still and shivered with terror. The two chiefs 
talked for a little,and then the whole caravan 
trailed off with their heads for the north, and 
the streak of sand upon their left. 


The longer the chase the better chance for 
the fresh camels!” and for the hundredth 
time he looked back at the long, hard sky- 
line behind them. There was the great, 
empty, dun-coloured desert, but where 
the glint of steel or the twinkle of white 
helmet for which he yearned ? 
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And soon they cleared the obstacle in their 
front. It spindled away into nothing, as a 
streak of dust would which has been blown 
across an empty room. It was curious to 
see that when it was so narrow that one 
could almost jump it, the Arabs would still 
go for many hundreds of yards rather than 
risk the crossing. Then, with good, hard 
country before them once more, the tired 
beasts were whipped up, and they ambled on 
with a double-jointed jog-trot, which set the 
prisoners nodding and bowing in ludicrous 
misery. It was fun at first, and they smiled 
at each other, but soon the fun had become 
tragedy as the terrible camel-ache seized 
them by spine and waist, with its deep, dull 
throb, which rises gradually to a splitting 
agony. 

*T can’t stand it, Sadie,” cried Miss 
Adams, suddenly. “I’ve done my best. I’m 
going to fall.” 

“No, no, auntie, you'll break your limbs if 
you do. Hold up, just a little, and maybe 
they'll stop.” 

“Lean back, and hold your saddle 
behind,” said the Colonel. ‘ There, you'll 
find that will ease the strain.” He took the 
pugaree from his hat, and tying the ends 
together, he slung it over her front pommel. 
“Put your foot in the loop,” said he. “It 
will steady you like a stirrup.” 


The relief was instant, so Stephens did the 
same for Sadie. But presently one of the 
weary doora camels came down with a crash, 
its limbs starred out as if it had split asunder, 
and the caravan had to come down to its old 
sober gait. 

“Ts this another belt of drift sand?” asked 
the Colonel, presently. 

“No, it’s white,” said Belmont. “ Here, 
Mansoor, what is that in front of us ?” 

But the dragoman shook his head. 

““T don’t know what it is, sir. I never saw 
the same thing before.” 

Right across the desert, from north to south, 
there was drawn a white line, as straight and 
clear as if it had been slashed with chalk 
across a brown table. It was very thin, but 
it extended without a break from horizon to 
horizon. Tippy Tilly said something to the 
dragoman. 

“It’s the great caravan route,” said 
Mansoor. 

“ What makes it white, then?” 

“ The bones.” 

It seemed incredible, and yet it was true, 
fer as they drew nearer they saw that it was 
indeed a beaten track across the desert, 
hollowed out by long usage, and so covered 
with bones that they gave the impression of a 
continuous white ribbon. Long, snouty heads 
were scattered everywhere, and the lines of ribs 
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were so continuous that it looked in places 
like the framework of a monstrous serpent. 
The endless road gleamed in the sun as if it 
were paved with ivory. For thousands of 
years this had been the highway over the 
desert, and during all that time no animal of 
all those countless caravans had died there 
without being preserved by the dry, anti- 
septic air. No wonder, then, that it was 
hardly possible to walk down it now without 
treading upon their skeletons. 

“This must be the route I spoke of,” said 
Stephens. “I remember marking it upon the 
map I made for you, Miss Adams. Baedeker 
says that it has been disused on account of the 
Dervishes, but that it used to be the main 
road by which the skins and gums of Darfur 
found their way down to Lower Egypt.” 

They looked at it with a listless curiosity, 
for there was enough to engross them at 
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dragged on cogether towards their miserable 
goal. 

And now, as the critical moment ap- 
proached which was to decide their fate, 
Colonel Cochrane, weighed down by his fears 
lest something terrible should befall the 


women, put his pride aside to the extent of 


asking the advice of the renegade dragoman. 
The fellow was a villain and a coward, but at 
least he was an Oriental, and he understood 
the Arab point of view. His change of 
religion had brought him into closer contact 
with the Dervishes, and he had overheard 
their intimate talk. Cochrane’s stiff, aristo- 
cratic nature fought hard before he could 
bring himself to ask advice from such a 
man, and when he at last did so, it was in the 
gruffest and most unconciliatory voice. 

“You know the rascals, and you have the 
same way of looking at things,” said he. 


“HOW CAN WE STAVE THEM OFF FOR ANOTHER DAY? 


present in their own fates. The caravan 
struck to the south along the old desert track, 
and this Golgotha of a road seemed to be a 
fitting avenue for that which awaited them at 
the end of it. Weary camels and weary riders 


“Our object is to keep things going for 
another twenty-four hours. After that it does 
not much matter what befalls us, for we shall 
be out of the reach of rescue. But how can 
we stave them off for another day ?” 
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“You know my advice,” the dragoman 
answered ; “I have already answered it to 
you. If you will all become as I have, you 
will certainly be carried to Khartoum alive.” 

The Colonel’s well-curved nose took a 
higher tilt, and an angry flush reddened his 
thin cheeks. He rode in silence for a little, 
for his Indian service had left him with a 
curried-prawn temper, which had had an 
extra touch of cayenne added to it by his 
recent experiences. It was some minutes 
before he could trust himself to reply. 

“We'll set that aside,” said he, at last. 
“Some things are possible and some are not. 
This is not.” 

“You need only pretend.” 

“That’s enough,” said the Colonel, 
abruptly. 

Mansoor shrugged his shoulders. 

“What is the use of asking me, if you 
become angry when I answer? If you do 
not wish to do what I say, then try your own 
attempt.” 

“I’m not angry,” the Colonel answered, 
in a more conciliatory voice, “but this is 
climbing down rather farther than we care to 
go. Now, what I thought is this. You might, 
if you chose, give this priest, or Moolah, 
who is coming to us a hint that we really are 
softening a bit upon the point. I don’t 
think, considering the hole that we are in, 
that there can be very much objection to 
that. Then, when he comes, we might play 
up and take an interest and ask for more 
instruction, and in that way hold the matter 
over for a day or two. Don’t you think that 
would be the best game ?” 

“You will do as you like,” said Mansoor. 
“If you wish that I speak to the Moolah, I 
will do so. It is the fat, little man with the 
grey beard upon the brown camel in front 
there. He has a name among them for 
converting the infidel, and he has a great 
pride in it, so that he would certainly prefer 
that you were not injured if he thought that 
he might bring you into Islam.” 

“ Tell him that our minds are open, then,” 
said the Colonel. “I don’t suppose the 
padre would have gone so far, but now that 
he is dead I think we may stretch a point. 
You go to him, Mansoor, and if you work it 
well we will agree to forget what is past. By 
the way, has Tippy Tilly said anything ?” 

“No, sir. He has kept his men together, 
but he does not understand yet how he can 
help you.” 

“Neither do I. Well, you go to the Moolah, 
and I'll tell these other fellows what we have 
agreed.” 
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The prisoners all acquiesced in the Colonel’s 
plan with the exception of the old New 
England lady, who absolutely refused even to 
show any interest in the Mohammedan creed. 
““T guess Iam too old to bow the knee to 
Baal,” she said. The most that she would 
concede was that she would not openly 
interfere with anything which her companions 
might say or do. 

“And who is to argue with the priest ?” 
asked Fardet, ‘as they all rode together, 
talking the matter over. 

“I think Cochrane should, as the proposal 
is his,” said Belmont. 

“Pardon me!” said the Frenchman. “I 
will not say a word against our friend the 
Colonel, but it is not possible that a man 
should be fitted for everything. The priest 
will see through the Colonel.” 

“Will he?” said the Colonel, with dignity. 

“Yes, my friend, he will, for, like most 
of your countrymen, you are very wanting in 
sympathy for the ideas of other people, and 
it is the great fault which I find with you as 
a nation.” 

“Qh, drop the politics!” cried Belmont, 
impatiently. 

“TI do not talk politics. What I say is 
very practical. How can Colonel Cochrane 
pretend to. this priest that he is really 
interested in his religion when, in effect, there 
is no religion in the world to him outside 
some little church in which he has been born 
and bred? I will say this for the Colonel, 
that I do not believe he is at all a hypocrite, 
and I am sure that he could not act well 
enough to deceive such a man as this priest.” 

The Colonel sat with a very stiff back and 
the blank face of a man who is not quite 
sure whether he is being complimented or 
insulted. 

“You can do the talking yourself if you 
like,” said he, at last. 

“T think that I am best fitted for it, since 
I am equally interested in all creeds. When 
I ask for information, it is because in verity I 
desire it, and not because I am playing a 
part.” 

“T certainly think that it would be much 
better if Monsieur Fardet would undertake 
it,” said Mrs. Belmont, with decision, and so 
the matter was arranged. 

The sun was now high, and it shone with 
dazzling brightness upon the bleached bones 
which lay upon the road. Again the torture 
of thirst fell upon the little group of sur- 
vivors, and again, as they rode with withered 
tongues and crusted lips, a vision of the 
saloon of the Xoresko danced like a mirage 
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before their eyes, and they saw the white 
napery, the wine-cards by the places, the 
long necks of the bottles, the siphons upon 
the sideboard. Sadie, who had borne up 
so well, became suddenly hysterical, and 
her shrieks of senseless laughter jarred 
horribly upon their nerves. Her aunt on 
one side of her and Mr. Stephens on the 
other did all they could to soothe her, and at 
last the weary, over-strung girl relapsed into 
something between a sleep and a faint, hang- 
ing limp over her pommel, and only kept 
from falling by the friends who clustered 
round her. The baggage-camels were as weary 
as their riders, and again and again they had 
to jerk at their nose-ropes to prevent them 
from lying down. From horizon to horizon 
stretched that one huge arch of speckless 
blue, and up its monstrous concavity crept 
the inexorable sun, like some splendid but 
barbarous deity, who claimed a tribute of 
human suffering as his immemorial right. 
Their course still lay along the old trade 
route, but their progress was very slow, and 
more than once the two Emirs rode back 
together and shook their heads as they looked 
at the weary baggage-camels on which the 
The greatest lag- 


prisoners were perched. 
gard of all was one which was ridden by a 


wounded Soudanese soldier. It was limping 
badly with a strained tendon, and it was only 
by constant prodding that it could be kept 
with the others. The Emir Wad Ibrahim 
raised his Remington, as the creature hobbled 
past, and sent a bullet through its brain. 
The wounded man flew forwards and fell 
heavily upon the hard track. His com- 
panions in misfortune, looking back, saw him 
stagger to his feet with a dazed face. At the 
same instant a Baggara slipped down from 
his camel with a sword in his hand. 

“Don’t look ! Don’t look !” cried Belmont 
to the ladies, and they all rode on with their 
faces to the south. They heard no sound, 
but the Bagyara passed them a few minutes 
afterwards. He was cleaning his sword upon 
the hairy neck of his camel, and he glanced 
at them with a quick, malicious gleam of his 
teeth as he trotted by. But those who are 
at the lowest pitch of human misery are at 
least secured against the future. That 
vicious, threatening smile which might once 
have thrilled them left them now unmoved 
—or stirred them at most to vague resent- 
ment. 

There were many things to interest them in 
this old trade route, had they been in a con- 
dition to take notice of them. Here and 
there along its course were the crumbling 


remains of ancient buildings, so old that no 
date could be assigned to them, but designed 
in some far-off civilization to give the 
travellers shade from the sun or protection 
from the ever-lawless children of the desert. 
The mud bricks with which these refuges 
were constructed showed that the material 
had been carried over from the distant Nile. 
Once, upon the top of a little knoll, they saw 
the shattered plinth of a pillar of red Assouan 
granite, with the wide-winged symbol of the 
Egyptian god across it, and the cartouche of the 
second Rameses beneath. After 3,000 years 
one cannot get away from the ineffaceable 
footprints of the warrior-king. It is surely 
the most wonderful survival of history that 
one should still be able to gaze upon him, 
high nosed and masterful, as he lies with his 
powerful arms crossed upon his chest, 
majestic even in decay, in the Gizeh Museum. 
To the captives, the cartouche was a message 
of hope, as a sign that they were not outside 
the sphere of Egypt. “They’ve left their 
card here once, and they may again,” said 
Belmont, and they all tried to smile. 

And now they came upon one of the most 
satisfying sights on which the human eye 
can ever rest. Here and there, in the 
depressions at either side of the road, there 
had been a thin scurf of green, which meant 
that water was not very far from the 
surface. And then, quite suddenly, the track 
dipped down into a bowl-shaped hollow, 
with a most dainty group of palm trees, and 
a lovely green sward at the bottom of it. 
The sun gleaming upon that brilliant patch 
of clear, restful colour, with the dark glow of 
the bare desert around it, made it shine like 
the purest emerald in a setting of burnished 
copper. And then it was not its beauty only, 
but its promise for the future : water, shade, 
all that weary travellers could ask for. Even 
Sadie was revived by the cheery sight, and 
the spent camels snorted and stepped out 
more briskly, stretching their long necks and 
sniffing the air as they went. After the 
unhomely harshness of the desert, it seemed 
to all of them that they had never seen 
anything more beautiful than this. They 
looked below at the green sward with the 
dark, star-like shadows of the palm-crowns, 
and then they looked up at those deep 
green leaves against the rich blue of the 
sky, and they forgot their impending death 
in the beauty of that Nature to whose bosom 
they were about to return. 

The wells in the centre of the grove 
consisted of seven large and two small, 
saucer-like cavities filled with peat-coloured 
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water, enough to form a plentiful supply for 
any caravan. Camels and men drank it 
greedily, though it was tainted by the 
all-pervading natron. The camels were 
picketed, the Arabs threw their sleeping- 
mats down in the shade, and the prisoners, 
after receiving a ration of dates and of 
doora, were told that they might do 
what they would during the heat of the 
day, and that the Moolah would come 
to them before sunset. The ladies were 
given the thicker shade of an acacia tree, 
and the men lay down under the palms. The 


great green leaves swished slowly above them ; 
they heard the low hum of the Arab talk, 
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and the dull champing of the camels, and 
then in an instant, by that most mysterious 
and least understood of miracles, one was in 
a green Irish valley, and another saw the 
long, straight line of Commonwealth Avenue, 
and a third was dining at a little round table 
opposite to the bust of Nelson in the Army 
and Navy Club, and for him the swishing of 
the palm branches had been transformed into 
the long-drawn hum of Pall Mall. So the 
spirits went their several ways, wandering 
back along strange, untraced tracks of the 
memory, while the weary, grimy bodies lay 
senseless under the palm trees in the Oasis 
of the Libyan Desert. 


(To be continued.) 
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Longfellow 


With 


His Children. 


By Miss ALIceE LONGFELLOW. 


aY father came to Cambridge to 
j live in 1837. He was then 
thirty years old, and had 
received his appointment as 
Professor at Harvard College 
only a short time before. He 
had completed his preparation for this 
position by a year and a half in Europe, 
where he had studied foreign languages and 
literature, and had freely drunk of all the 
beauty, romance, and poetry of the past. 

The delicacy and purity of his thought was 
manifested in all his habits of life, his 
surroundings, his personal appearance. There 
seemed to be no contradictions in his nature, 
but a complete unity of development. There 
was a sense of con- 





middle life, however much he may have felt 
the pressure of restlessness and impatience 
in his youth. 

He was punctilious and careful about his 
dress, never appearing at home in anything 
that was at all untidy or unattractive, nor 
would he allow this in his family. He was 
fond of elegance, and very observant and 
appreciative of the dress and appearance of 
all women. In his youth, when men also 
indulged in bright colours, he was very fond 
of gay waistcoats, and a jaunty hat and cane. 

He liked to rise early, and for many years 
took a long walk every day before breakfast. 
Later the walk came after breakfast, and for 
some reason my earliest recollections seem 

to centre about this 





stant activity and pre- 
paration in hismanner 
and bearing, although 
he was really deliber- 
ate and careful in 
both judgment and 
action. His step was 
light and elastic, and 
his carriage perfectly 
erect, even when an 
old man. The fair 
complexion and deep 
blue eye lost none 
of their delicacy and 
colour as age ad- 
vanced. 

An old lady told 
me she remembered 
meeting him at a tea- 
party at Brunswick 
during his professor- 
ship in Bowdoin 
College. After his 
departure, she said : 








* daily morning walk 
to the post-office, 
stopping at a book 
store in Harvard 
Square, where all the 
newspapers spread 
out on large stands 
were read and dis- 
cussed, and friends 
met for pleasant 
morning chat; and 
then continuing on to 
the college. 

When my father’s 
life at Harvard College 
began, Cambridge was 
a small village, with 
an “hourly” stage 
running to Boston. 
The professors in the 
college were like a 
circle of friends, and 
the students compara- 
tively few in number. 
There was time for 








“Why did Professor 
Longfellow wear 
white kid gloves all 
the evening?” The other guests were much 
amused, and explained it was only the natural 
whiteness of his skin. 

My father’s habits of life were very simple 
and regular. Indeed, order and regularity 
were essential to him in every way, and any- 
thing like hurry and confusion most dis- 
tasteful. Everything he touched fell into 
order at once, and he lived in an atmosphere 
of serenity that was felt by all who approached 
him. This certainly was true of him in 
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much pleasant social 
intercourse, as well as 
work, and my father instinctively gathered a 
congenial circle about him. 

The old Colonial House on Brattle Street, 
known as “ Washington’s Head-quarters ” or 
the “Craigie House,” had immediately 
attracted and fascinated my father, with his 
love of the antique and picturesque. The 
historical interest was also very great. 

The house was built in 1759 by Colonel 
Vassal, a rich Tory, who was forced to fly to 
the provinces at the beginning of the revolu- 
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tion. The property was confiscated by the 
Continental Government, and after being 
used for a short time for troops, was placed 
at the disposal of General Washington, when 
he was called to take command of the 
American Army in July, 1775. One of the 
first items in General Washington’s carefully- 
kept accounts is the amount paid for cleaning 
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stretch of marsh land, often converted into a 
lake by flooding tides, and in winter glittering 
with ice, reflecting the glowing sunset. ‘These 
pictures, constantly before his eyes, often 
recur in his earlier poems, written during 

these years. 
After his marriage in 1843, my father 
obtained possession of the whole house, 
gradually furnish- 
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the house after its occupation by a Marble- 
head regiment. 

When my father first saw the house it was 
occupied by the Widow Craigie, a handsome 
and eccentric old lady, whose husband, 
Andrew Craigie, had bought the house and 
estate, which then covered about 150 acres, 
at the close of the war. Lavish expenditure 
and speculation had brought him to bank- 
ruptey. After his death, Mrs. Craigie still 
clung to her grand home, but was forced to 
share it with others. 

These various human histories gave the 
house a great interest in my father’s eyes, in 
addition to its being a fine specimen of 
Colonial architecture, and a connecting link 
with pre-revolutionary days. Mrs. Craigie 
decidedly objected at first to the youthful 
appearance of the applicant for her rooms ; 
but, finding that he was a professor and not 
a student, she relented, and he was soon 
installed in two large rooms upstairs. Here 
he lived for six years, busy with his college 
work, the spare hours given to poetry and 
Iriendly gatherings. 

His desk stood by a window facing the 
south, and overlooking the Charles River and 
wide green fields. Beyond the river was a 
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ing one room at 


atime. When the 
children were 
born, the sunny 


study upstairs was 
given up for a nur- 
sery, and the desk 
and books trans- 
ferred to the room 
directly below, so 
that the familiar 
outlook might not 
be changed. The 
seclusion of the 
room upstairs was 
thus lost, and the 
children became 
double ‘gainers, for 
the new study was 
mercilessly in- 
vaded by them at 
all hours, and 
everything about the room seemed to have 
a special charm, invested as it was with the 
atmosphere of repose, serenity, and kindliness. 

In a corner stood an old clock, its steady 
ticking a soothing accompaniment to many 
an hour of delightful reading or dreaming ; 
and over the fire-place an old - fashioned 
convex mirror reflected the room in minia- 
ture,an enchanting abode, with always the 
vague hope to a childish mind that some day 
one might find the way to enter in and take 
possession. 

In a drawer of one of the bookcases was 
a collection of little pictures drawn by my 
father in pencil, which he used with great 
facility, “ ‘The Wonderful Adventures of Mr. 
Peter Piper.” ‘These were a constant source 
of delight, as new adventures would suddenly 
appear from time to time, and we never knew 
what the wonderful Peter Piper would do 
next. He went travelling, with adventures 
in foreign lands ; he went hunting, and fell 
from his horse; he went to sea, and was 
chased by a shark, and rode on a whale, and 
went down in a diving-bell, and all the 
possibilities of life were before him. 

In another bookcase were delightful books 
of German songs with captivating pictures, 
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and a tiny little book of negro melodies, and 
the marvellous Jim Crow. One drawer was 
especially dedicated to small cakes of 
chocolate for cases of extreme need, and 
rarely did the supply fail, although no other 
kind of sweetmeat was encouraged. 

One corner of the study was usurped for 
marbles, as the pattern of the carpet seemed 
arranged on purpose for the game. How all 
this was endured is hard to understand, but 
I am sure it was not only my father’s patience 
that permitted these interruptions, but a true 
insight into, and sympathy with, all phases 
of children’s life. 

His presence was a constant attraction, 
and our first move in the morning was to his 
dressing-room, where the neatly arranged 
drawers and shelves and orderly toilet articles 
were looked at with envy and delight, con- 
trasted with the turmoil of the nursery, 
where he was always a welcome and restful 
visitor. Taking a fretful and tired child in 


his arms, he would walk up and down 
quickly, singing some little rhyme, and peace 
and happiness were soon restored. 

His inventive genius was constantly in 
drawings and 


demand. In addition to 
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valentines, there were wooden moulds of 
various shapes, in which figures were made 
with melted lead. There were scales made 


from orange-peel, with string and a bit of 
wood, much needed by amateur shop-keepers. 
There was also a plentiful supply of money, 
both silver and paper. 


The silver money, 
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the West being still undeveloped, was made 
by rubbing bits of tinfoil over coins; and 
the paper money came from the covering of 
old-fashioned matches with a picture of Mr. 
E. Byam, and the following inscription, which 
constituted it legal tender :— 
For quickness and sureness 
The public will find 


These matches will leave 
All others behind. 


Without further remark 

We invite you to try ’em ; 
And remember all good 

That are signed by E. Byam. 

A much-valued member of the very youth- 
ful household was a gay little fellow, called 
little “ Merrythought.” He was a wishing- 
bone, with head and feet made of sealing- 
wax, so that he could stand alone, dressed 
in a cape of red flannel, with a feather in his 
cap—quite a hero of romance. 

There. was in ours, as in most families, a 
succession of pets: dogs, rabbits, hens, and 
turtles in a tub in the garden. A Scotch 
terrier, named “Trap,” was a most important 
member of the family for twelve years, a 
constant companion of my father in every 
walk and expedi- 
tion by. land or 
sea, and celebrated 
for his fine man- 
ners. My father 
writes of him :— 

“The last and 
greatest of all the 
dogs was ‘Trap’; 
Trap, the Scotch 
terrier ; ‘Trap, the 
polite, the elegant, 
sometimes — on 
account of his de- 
portment — called 
Turveydrop, some- 
times Louis XIV.” 

This dog’s de- 
votion to my eldest 
brother was so 
great that, when 
he started to cross 
the ocean in a 
small yacht, Trap, 
although sick and 
frightened on the water, stowed himself 
secretly away in the cabin. After two days 
a returning fisherman brought him ignomini- 
ously home, with a card tied to his collar, and 
looking utterly dejected and woe-begone. 

The summers were always passed at the 
seaside, where my father went mainly for the 
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children’s sake, and  f 
he must have } 
passed many dull Jf 
hours exiled from 
his large, comfort- 
able library and his 
books. He used 
to row patiently 
with the little girls, 
as the boys soon 
grew beyond his 
gentle manner of 
handling an oar. 
There was also an 
occasional picnic 
of an adventurous 
nature, nearly a 
mile from home, 
with all the flavour 
and excitement of 
foreign travel. 

Very seldom 
could my father be 
persuaded to join 
in any of the sail- 
ing expeditions, and 
then only for a very 
short time. He was 
always well and active, but never cared for 
any great amount of exercise, and was 
quickly satisfied, and very moderate in what- 
ever he was doing, often a disappointment to 
the insatiable desires of youth. 

In truth, my father was very reserved with 
his children, in spite of his sympathy and 
understanding. He preferred to instil certain 
fundamental principles by habit and the 
example of his own life, and then leave them 
free to shape their own course. He believed 
entirely in self-reliance, and in any uncertainty 
always said, “ You must decide that for your- 
self.” 

He very rarely made any requests; and 
his own preferences must often have been 
unobserved. 

He felt more at home, I think, with little 
children than with growing youths and girls, 
where a certain extreme delicacy of reserve 
interfered ; but with the youngest he made 
friends at once. 

All through my father’s daily journal, 
which he kept for many years, was an under- 
tone of the children’s life—a walk to Fresh 
Pond, a shopping expedition to Boston, an 

fternoon building a snow-house, and a note 
of keen distress at any misfortune. The 
hildren were constantly in his thoughts. 
He says any illness or accident entirely 
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upset him, and seemed more than he could 
bear. 

He never endured any sarcastic word to a 
child, especially from a teacher, and con- 
sidered it most dangerous and blighting to 
any originality or imagination. Sympathy 
first, and then criticism when needed, but a 
criticism that cleared away difficulties and 
showed the right path ; never a criticism that 
left merely discouragement and bewilderment 
behind. 

To show how fully he understood the 
constant forbearance and encouragement 
needed by children, I will quote, in closing, 
from a little record he kept of the early life 
of his own family. 

Speaking of some childish quarrel, he says: 
“What was the matter, the cause of this 
despair? A trifle, a nothing. At last the 
little fellow said, amid sobs—‘ I will be good. 
Help me to be good, papa!’ Ah, yes, help 
him to be good! That is what children most 
need. Not so much chiding and lecturing, 
but a little more sympathy, a little help to be 
good. You can see through their trans- 
parent faces the struggle that is going on 
within. A soft, gentle word often decides 
the victory. The children were reconciled 
in a few minutes. How quick it was all over 
—that great despair! Ah, me,” 
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By Owen HALL. 





EA. Nothing but sea!” This 
was my first thought, as I 
half raised myself, and cast 
my eyes over the horizon. 
The sun hadn’t risen yet, 
but far and wide over the 
eastern sky the signs of his rising were abroad. 
Long shafts of gold, springing, as it seemed, 
from behind the ocean, struck upwards across 
the rosy-tinted sky like the glittering spikes 
of some gigantic crown, or the rays of some 
celestial halo. To the westward the heavens 
were dyed with graduated tints of rose-pink, 
green, and yellow, till, as it approached the 
sea-line, it sank to a faint greenish-grey where 
it met the water. On every side it was clear. 
The sea was calm. Hardly more than the 
faintest ripple caught and reflected back the 
colours of the brightening dawn. Our boat 

it was a whale-boat—floated lazily, with a 
gentle swaying motion, on the long and 
scarcely perceptible heave of the ocean. 
There was not a cloud in the sky, not a wave 
on the sea to obscure my view ; and far and 
wide, as I strained my eyes to gaze, it was 
sea—nothing but sea. 

Many days before we had abandoned our 
ship—the /Jades Skinner, of New Bedford— 
stuck fast on a coral reef. There had been 
sixteen of us in the boat at first ; now, all 
but one had died in the agonies of thirst. 
I was the last one left alive—and I felt that 
I was dying. 

The blinding sun streamed into my dazzled 
eyes, and I had not the strength to shade 
them with my hand nor the energy to seek 
a new position. Fancies began to crowd 
upon me. The dead men in the boat seemed 
to rise and stare at me; the mate seemed to 
get up and give orders. I was dimly 
conscious that I was losing my senses. Now 
and then I came to myself enough to know 
that I had been wandering, and to wonder 
vaguely at the strange delusions I had 
experienced. Then I slipped back again 
into the land of shadows. The sun sank low 
in the western sky. I could feel that it was 














so, though I had no longer the curiosity to 


open my eyes to see. When I did look, my 
dim vision took in the mast and sail in front 
of me and the glowing patch of tropical sun- 
set sky beyond, but my dimmer intelligence 
failed to connect them with myself. 

It must have been nearly sunset when I 
became for a few minutes conscious of where 
I was, for the question came into my mind, 
“ How long will it last?” Would I survive 
the night to suffer the agony of another day, 
or would the morning sun shine on me as 
one of the bodies I was conscious of with 
such horror? I tried to look around with 
a sort of dumb farewell to earth, when 
I felt the boat strike with a slight shock 
against something, and then with a heave 
pass over it. Was it a fish, or could it 
have been a rock? For the moment it seemed 
to bring me back to myself. I tried to gather 
my legs under me to raise myself, but the 
effort was beyond me. I tried to grasp the 
gunwale of the boat, but it was beyond my 
reach as I lay. I looked straight before me 
—stupidly, helplessly, despairingly. As I 
looked, something came between me and the 
sky; as I stared at it stupidly, it took the 
shape of leaves and the colour of green—it 
was a palm-tree. The next moment, with a 
rush and a heave, the boat took the beach. 
As she heeled over on one side I heard a 
guttural exclamation—as my eyes came in 
sight of the shore, they met the wondering 
gaze of a black man perfectly naked. 

I can remember no more. Whether it 
was the sudden’ shock of my rescue from 
death by inches on the ocean, or the sight of 
that savage face which greeted my landing, 
that snatched away what was left of my 
tottering reason, I cannot say ; but so much is 
certain, that the sight of that dark, fierce 
face staring me a ghastly welcome is the last 
picture I can recover from my memories of 
that voyage. The white beach, sloping 
upwards to a grove of palm-trees swaying 
gently to the evening breeze ; the stranded 
boat, its sail flapping idly against the mast ; 
the boat itself, with its ghastly cargo of dead 
sailors ; the woolly head of the black savage 
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with the half-stupid, half-ferocious grin of 
welcome in his bloodshot eyes and around 
his parted lips—all these I can see before me 
now, but they are the last pictures I can 
recall. Beyond this all is dark—I must 
have lost consciousness. 

I came to myself. ‘The process was slow 
and very painful, but at last I was able to 
look around me. I was in a hut of some 
kind. I could make out as much as this, 
although the light was dim, and seemed to 
come chiefly along the roof as if reflected 
from a fire. As I lay I could see this roof 
plainly. It was formed of some kind of 
grass or fibre plaited or woven into a 
strange and beautiful pattern. Between 
me and this roof the head of a large 
and very hideous fish intervened. I could 
see his great eyes look down at me, 
and I thought they sparkled with a wicked 
light. A little farther on there was a man’s 
head, with eyes that to my fancy had just 
the same evil look of hungry exultation as 
those of the fish. Then there came a row of 
what looked like human heads hanging by 
the hair, with no bodies, but with dim, dead 
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eyes, that gave back no 
answering sparkle to the 
firelight. I stared fixedly 
at them, expecting them 
to melt away like the 
dreams I had had in 
the boat ; but these 
didn’t change, only I 
gradually became con- 
scious that the head of 
the fish, and also that 
of the man with the 
glaring eyes, were only 
carved images that hung 
from the roof of the 
hut. What the other 
heads could be I failed 
to make out. [I lay still 
and wondered faintly 
where I was and what 
had happened, and 
gradually the past came 
back, and the whale- 
boat with its ghastly 
crew seemed to rise 
before me once more. 
With a shuddering groan 
I moved and tried to turn over. A hand 
was laid softly on my shoulder, and a 
shell full of water was put silently to my 
lips. I drank it greedily. The hand that 
held the shell was small and dark. It was 
the hand of a woman or girl, and its gentle 
touch spoke of friendliness. I made an 
effort to turn my head to see the face that 
belonged to the hands, but found that I had 
not the strength. Again the hand was laid 
on my shoulder, and the touch was soothing. 
I gave up the effort to move—I let myself 
lie still and passive in the hands of my 
unknown friend. ina few moments I lost 
consciousness once more. 

I have no idea how long I slept, but when 
next I awoke it was dark. ‘There was no 
sign of daylight now—only a fitful flashing 
light on the roof overhead, like that from a 
fire of wood—and I could hear the sound of 
voices. I felt stronger now, and again I tried 
to move. Once more a soft hand was laid 
on my shoulder ; again the same small hand 
held the shell to my lips, and I drank once 
more. ‘The shell was withdrawn, and a 
smaller one put in its place. It contained a 
substance like thickened milk with a flavour 
of cocoa-nut. I took a mouthful, and after 
a little effort I managed to swallow it, 
although my throat seemed strangely stiff 
and narrow. Again and again my nurse 
patiently presented the shell to my lips, 
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until I would eat no more. It had done me 
good, and already I felt better, but I lay 
still. The last thing I saw was the red 
flickering light from the invisible fire shining 
on the hungry eyes of the man and the fish 
over my head, and playing on the heads with 
the dull eyes that gave back no answering 
glance. The last thing I heard was the 
sound of low, distant voices in the hut, that 
came to my ears mysterious and menacing. 
The latest thing I felt was the touch of a 
small, dark hand, which fell upon my shoulder 
lightly like the touch of a hand in a dream. 
After that I gradually grew stronger. 
Slowly indeed at first, but afterwards more 
rapidly, as youth and strength recovered 
from the shock they had received. I found 
as soon as I gathered strength to sit up and 
look about me that my patient nurse was a 
native girl of it might be fourteen years of 
age ; a small and slender girl, with long, silky, 
black hair, well-formed features, and large, 
soft, dark eyes. She was the daughter of 
the chief in whose hut I had been lodged 
ever since I landed on the island. Matua, 
I learned, was her name, and she was my 
constant companion even after I had 
ceased to need a nurse. Day after day, 
as I slowly regained my strength, Matua 
was my only comrade. It was she who 
brought me food and drink; she who 
day by day brought fresh ferns and creep- 
ing plants to form my bed, and spread 
mats over them on which I might lie in 
comfort. As I grew stronger she would 
sit with me under the cool, deep shade 
cast by the broad-leaved bread-fruit trees 
that shaded the ap- 
proach to the great hut, 
and tried to teach me 
the native names of 
things around us. Ex- 
cepting for Matua’s 
company, indeed, I was 
very much alone, al- . 
though I could see that 
I was by no means un- 
observed. Whenever I 
came out of the hut, 
I could see the faces 
of one or two native 
boys watching me from 
among the trees; when 
I sat in the shade with 
Matua, the sound of a stealthy footstep 
would come softly to my ear from the 
thicket of green behind us. If I wandered 
a few yards towards the beach, I was 
sure to catch sight of a naked savage ready 
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to warn me back with a threatening motion 
of his long spear. It was evident that I was 
a prisoner—well-treated, indeed, and even 
indulged, but a guarded prisoner still. 

While I lay sick and weak, Matua had fed 
me like a child ; and as I grew stronger she 
still plied me with every dainty which her 
island larder could supply. Roasted yams, 
boiled taro, bread-fruit fresh, bread-fruit 
smoke-dried to the consistency of ship 
biscuit, bananas, pine-apples, and, above 
all, cocoa-nuts, formed a variety that might 
have satisfied the soul of a_ hungry 
vegetarian. Gradually I noticed a change. 
The girl, I could see, watched me closely, 
and sometimes when I was eating I 
could see her great dark eyes fixed on 
me with a strange expression of increasing 
interest, and, curiously enough, it was only 
when I was eating that I was ever favoured 
with any company but her own. Then, 
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indeed, one or two savage-looking natives 
would sometimes saunter up and look at me 
with a good deal of interest. Sometimes 
the chief, Matua’s father—a repulsive-looking 
old savage, for whom I had conceived an 
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instinctive aversion—would come and squat 
opposite me, as if anxious to study the 
white man’s way of eating, and then with a 
grave nod rise and stalk away when I had 
finished. 

Day by day these attentions grew more and 
more irksome to me, but there was no way 
of escape from them. Instead of familiarity 
making me less interesting to these people, 
it seemed to me that I became an object of 
increasing attention day after day. I began 
also to notice another thing for which I was 
at a complete loss to account. Matua had 
long ceased coaxing me to eat, as she had 
done when she was nurse and I her patient ; 
but now I fancied she was growing careless 
about my food. First the bananas grew 
scarce, and those supplied were poor and 
unripe. Then the fresh bread-fruit grew rare, 
and only the dried fruit was produced. To 
my surprise, the old chief noticed this 
one day, and angrily sent Matua for ripe 
bananas and bread-fruit. After that they 
were always there, but somehow the expres- 
sion of Matua’s face always looked like an 
entreaty that I wouldn’t eat them. 

What could it mean? Day by day it 
puzzled me more, and I grew less and less 
contented with my position and prospects. 
I knew that all these islands are visited at 
intervals by British men-of-war, and I had 
expected that sooner or later I should be 
picked up either by one of these or a whaler 
or trading vessel calling at the island. Now 
I began to have unpleasant doubts whether 
the natives meant to let me go. If. they 
were willing to do.so, why was I guarded so 
jealously ? Why all this interest in me, 
which appeared to increase day © by 
day? I found myself watching Matua 
closely, and it seemed to me that for some 
reason she was growing more uneasy as the 
days went by. I could see that she watched 
me anxiously as I ate my food, and I thought 
she disliked the presence of other people at 
these times. I wearied myself with con- 
jectures as to what it could mean. Then I 
decided to leave off eating the food she 
seemed anxious I should avoid, and see what 
effect that would have. I could see her eyes 
grow bright when she saw me make a meal 
off the dried bread-fruit moistened only with 
the liquid of the cocoa-nut. Then she would 
look anxiously around as if in fear that any- 
one else had noticed. What could it mean? 
Had the food been poisoned, and was 
Matua trying in this secret way to save me ? 
The idea was ridiculous. If they wanted 


to kill me, why should they hesitate 
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for an hour? They had no vengeance to 
fear, unless the captain of the next English 
man-of-war heard of it. In that case, no 
doubt, sharp, and somewhat indiscriminate, 
vengeance might follow ; but who was there 
to carry the news? No, there was no 
occasion for the use of poison, and no need 
of secrecy. If they wanted to kill me, they 
could do it safely as well as easily. Day 
after day I puzzled over the question, and 
watched eagerly for something that might 
throw some light on the problem. It came 
at last, and it came suddenly. 

It happened one morning. It was hot in 
the hut, and. Matua had brought the food for 
my morning meal out under the shade of the 
great bread-fruit tree which spread its large, 
fan-like leaves between us and the sun, I 
had been watcl.ing Matua closely for several 
days, and I thought she must be growing 
sick. Her dusky cheeks seemed to be 
growing paler under the olive skin, and I 
thought there was an anxious look in her 
great, dark eyes. I could see her watching 
me stealthily as I was eating, so I let the 
ripe bananas alone and took only some dried 
bread-fruit. While I was eating, the old 
chief came slowly stalking out of his hut 
and took a seat a little way off, observing 
me with the earnest curiosity which had 
somehow become a constant trial to my 
nerves, and filled me with a vague sense of 
horror and alarm. I saw him stare at the 
food I was eating; then he frowned angrily, 
and glanced at where Matua was sitting, 
looking at the ground. Then he rose, and 
came across to where I was sitting, and 
touched my arm with his hand. I started 
and looked him in the face, for he had never 
touched me before. He returned my look 
steadily, and as he did so I felt his hand 
steal softly down my arm. What was he 
going todo? He had a small club in his 
other hand—was he going to strike me? No. 
Slowly, softly, almost tenderly, his hand slid 
down my arm—slid down, and then was with- 
drawn. ‘Then a strange gleam shone in his 
sunken, bloodshot eyes; there was something 
that almost approached a smile on his lower- 
ing face. He drew himself up, muttered 
something in a guttural tone, and turned 
away. 

I looked wonderingly after him as he went, 
but the feeling of his touch remained. Then 
like a flash I seemed suddenly to understand. 
Something in that soft touch had. betrayed 
the meaning of all. My blood seemed to 
stand still in my veins ; my heart felt as if it 
had ceased to beat in the cold extremity of 
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We are slaves of habit. 
After a while I finished 
my breakfast. By-and-by 
my blood ran very much 
as usual through my veins ; 
I daresay my cheeks even 
lost the paleness that must 
have come over them 
when this horrible con- 
viction first broke upon 
me. What was to be done ? 
Nothing. Knowledge was 
powerless to help me; 
even desperation could 
suggest no possible means 
of escape. I tried to think. 
I was a prisoner. I had 
known that for 
some time, though 
until now I had 
no idea what it 
meant. I had no 
weapon with 
which to strike 
one blow for 
liberty or life. 
There was no 
place to which I 
could even at- 
tempt to escape ; 


“HIS HAND SLID DOWN MY ARM. the ocean was 


my horror. I sat motionless. My eyes 
alone seemed to have the power to move, 
and now they rested on the face of my 
companion. I could see that she knew. I 
saw she was sure that her secret was a secret 
no longer. Her face, which in spite of its 
dark skin looked pale, seemed to grow paler, 
her large eyes to grow larger, as she returned 
my gaze. I said nothing; I didn’t try to 
speak—there was no need. I had read her 
thought, and she knew that I had read it. 
It was all plain now. It was for this I had 
been saved from the boat; for this the 
savage who found me had worn that diabolical 
grin, which came back to me now like a 
revelation. It was for this that I had been 
nursed back to life; for this I had been fed 
with the best food the island could afford. 
This explained the interest taken in me 
by the tribe. Was it for this, too, that 
I had attracted the regard of Matua’s 
great, sorrowful eyes? No, surely not 
that last. Nature can speak without the 
language of sounds ; and Nature’s language 
spoke for Matua then. She had covered her 
face with her hands ; she had bowed her head 
down on her knees as she sat. 


before me, and I 
knew it must be behind also at no great 
distance. I was penned in as effectually, 
as hopelessly, and as helplessly as any other 
animal doomed to die —only, unlike the 
other animals, I knew it. Oh, the curse 
of knowledge without power ; the knowledge 
of evil without power to escape—of impend- 
ing fate without the power to fly! 

All that long day I wandered about within 
the little space in which I could move about 
unmolested. At one spot, and only one; I 
was able to catch a glimpse of the ocean, and 
each time I reached it in my walk I paused 
and gazed—fiercely, longingly, hopelessly— 
as the criminal on the steps of the gallows 
gazes in the last faint hope of a reprieve. 
The sun, the beautiful, pitiless sun, poured 
his wealth of golden radiance on the laughing 
water—as he had poured it on our floating 
charnel-house ; as he pours it alike on the 
joys and the despairs of men. Matua followed 
me like a dog—as dumb, but as faithful also, 
and as sympathetic. She brought me food, 
but I turned from it with loathing. She 
offered me drink, and I swallowed it with 
a stony despair. The day dragged slowly on. 
Hour after hour the shadows travelled 
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onward over the grass that carpeted 
the place of my imprisonment. I could 


see that I was watched. Again and again 
when I went a few paces farther than usual I 
came upon a native sentinel lying in the 
shade or leaning carelessly against a tree. 
Did they know that I had discovered the 
truth? If they did, should I be killed at 
once? If I could have found words in 
which to ask Matua the question I would 
have done so. Her great, sad eyes haunted 
me with a depth of sympathetic pain, but 
the pain was helpless. Whatever she knew, 
I could see that it held out no hope of 
safety ; whatever she suspected, I felt sure it 
brought her no gleam of hope. I could see 
her eyes, like my own, wander round the 
limits of my prison; like my own they too 
looked out hopelessly over the empty 
expanse of the flashing sea. 

And so the day wore on to evening. 
A day of strangely stunned sensations, 
yet of slowly deepening despair. A 
thousand wild plans of escape had 
entered my mind, only to be dismissed ; 
a hundred dreams of quickly-courted 
death had haunted my brain, but only 
in a feeble, purposeless fashion. I did 
nothing. In the presence of a fate 
which seems inevitable, the will 
grows paralyzed and weak. I did 
nothing. It was growing dark. 

I could see that I was 
suspected now. No one 
came near me; no one 
attempted to speak to me ; 
but look where I might 
among the shadows that 
gathered under the trees, I 
could see figures. I could 
fancy I heard low, muttered 
voices that whispered. It 
stay there. 
and went 


was useless to 
At last I rose 
into the hut—Matua rose 
and followed me in. I 
seated myself on the ground, 
my back leaning against one 
of the uprights that sup- 
ported the roof-tree, my 
eyes staring through the 
gloom of the hut into the gloom of the 
night beyond. Matua crouched near ; then 
gradually she crept closer, till at last I 
could feel that she almost touched me, but 
she said nothing. And so we sat for hours. 
Through the entrance of the hut I could 
catch a glimpse of the ocean. Far away 
through the dark vista of the trees and 
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shrubs I could see the faint glimmer of the 
stars on the water. It was calm; as calm 
as the nights I had spent in the boat when 
my comrades, more fortunate than I, had 
perished one by one. I seemed to see 
them now; I seemed to hear them whisper 
in the darkness; I seemed to trace 
the outlines of their bony hands beckoning 
me to come. Matua crept closer to me still. 
Slowly, gradually, tremblingly, her little hand 
stole out and touched me. I thrilled at the 


touch ; I grasped her hand in mine ; I held 
it as men hold on to hope. 

Little by little I felt my eyes grow heavy. 
In spite of despair ; in spite of the haunting 
shadows of the terror, vague, but horrible, 
that oppressed me ; in spite of the conviction 
that some 


unknown but awful fate was 
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advancing on me step by step—in spite 
of all, I dropped to sleep at last. It 
was a touch that woke me. I started up 
into a sitting position and stared vacantly 
around for a second or two before I 
could collect my senses sufficiently to re- 
member. Two tall, forbidding - looking 
savages stood beside me. Each of them 
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carried a spear in his right hand, and one 
held a flaring torch, the glare of which 
lighted up the hut with a red, smoky light. 
I looked round. My eyes fell on Matua, 
who sat on the ground beside me, her little 
hand still clasped in mine—her great, sorrow- 
ful eyes fixed upon me still. The man who 
held the torch motioned me to rise, while 
the other touched me on the shoulder with 
his hand. I rose 
to my feet me- 
chanically, and 
he took his place 
at my side while 
his companion 
came to the 
other, motioning 
Matua away, and 
even laying a 
hand roughly on 
her shoulder. [ 
let her hand go 
free as I turned 
to follow my 
guards. One of 
the savages 
pointed to the 
open doorway 
with his spear, 
and we left the 
hut. Once in 
the open air, the 
scene changed 
as if by magic. 
From near the 
hut in which I 
had lived, across 
the open space 
to the great 
council hut that 
faced the open 
ground on the 
opposite side, a 
continuous line 
of naked savages 
stood on each 
side of what now 
looked like an 
avenue. More 
than half of these held aloft flaring torches 
that blazed up into the still night air, and 
lighted up the long lines of savage faces and 
wild, glaring eyeballs with a ruddy glow that 
was almost diabolical. 

We were on our way to the great council 
hut, and I knew without telling that I 
was on my way to trial and judgment, and 
almost certainly to death. And yet, in 
spite of this knowledge—in spite of the 
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wild and savage show, intended, no doubt, 
to impress me—-I was not conscious of any 
terror now. I walked firmly between my 
guards ; I gazed steadily from side to side at 
the wild faces, the glaring eyes, the tossing 
arms, and flaring lights around me. There 
was motion—wild motion—on every side ; 
there was a murmur and muttering such as 
might come from any moving crowd—but 
there was no 
noise. The wild 
procession was 
evidently in- 
tended to be a 
silent one. Matua 
had followed me 
closely, and 
from time to 
time I looked at 
her. There was 
something 
strange about 
her appearance. 
Her eyes were 
fixed on me, and 
yet, as far as I 
could see in that 
wild light, they 
had in them a 
distant, far-away 
look. After a 
glance or two I 
seemed to my- 
self to under- 
stand that look ; 
it was as if 
Matua were lis- 
tening for some 
distant sound— 
listening eagerly, 
intently, as 
though she could 
hear something 
that reached no 
ear but her own. 
We had crossed 
half the space to 
the great hut, 
and we halted. 
As we did so, an old savage naked, 
hideous, smeared with lines and circles of 
ghastly red and white colour on both face 
and body, stepped suddenly out of the 
ranks and confronted me. He came close 
to me; he peered with dim and blood- 
shot eyes into my face; he put out a long, 
thin, withered-looking arm, and with a claw- 
like hand he touched my arm. A strange, 
wild gleam lighted up his sunken eyes with a 
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glow like that of madness as he did so; then 
he turned away and shouted something in a 
high, quavering tone that rang tremulous yet 
fierce over the silent ranks. There was a 
wild yell, a tossing of the torches, a fierce 
brandishing of the spears, as the old man 
turned and led the way. My eyes were fixed 
on Matua; the attitude of the old savage 
was scarcely more striking than her own at 
the moment. She was standing perfectly 
still. Amidst that crowd of excited forms 
and tossing figures she seemed as if she 
saw nothing of what was going on around 
her. Her eyes were fixed; her lips were 
half open—she was listening. The example 
was infectious—I listened also. Then, 
between the yells of the savages, through 
the crackle of the flaming torches, it reached 
my ears. I thought I heard a sound that 
was familiar. Far off, indeed, faint, and yet 
clear and distinct, it came out of the dark- 
ness ; it stole over the silent sea; it came 
creeping along the shore and through the 
palm-trees—it was the throb of oars! I 
looked at Matua again. There was a wild, 
eager look in her eyes as she returned my 
gaze. A strange, fierce smile dawned on her 
face as she turned slowly away. 

The procession had formed again, and, led 
now by the old painted savage, we moved on 
towards the council hut. I went like a man 
who walks in his sleep. The flaring lights 
and the moving figures, the lines of savage 
faces and glaring eyes, looked like unreal 
phantoms, the shadows cf a nightmare dream. 
I was listening, listening as I went, for the 
sound that spoke of home, and recalled the 
lost vision of hope. Just as we reached the 
hut I heard it again. Through the distant 
silence of the sea it came to my ears with 
the low, solemn echo of a distant throb—far 
off still, but more distinct. It was a boat—a 
boat rowed by many oars—and she was 
making for the shore. My guards laid each 
a hand upon my shoulders, and forced me 
gently onward. Like a man in a dream I 
entered the hut ; like a man ina dream I left 
the world behind. 

The council hut was a large one, and now 
it seemed to be occupied by the great 
assembly of the tribe. All seemed to be 
there. Warriors crowded the foreground, 
and behind them, rank beyond rank, were 
old men, and women, and even children— 
all had assembled to see the white man die. 
I was the centre of interest as we passed 
slowly up the hall. On every side there were 
eager eyes watching my face in the red light 
of the wavering torches ; everywhere fierce, 
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curious faces were bent upon me as I passed. 
I was led up to where the old chief sat, more 
stern and repulsive-looking than ever, at the 
end of the hut, on a platform raised several feet 
from the ground, and there I was halted before 
him. He looked steadily at me for a 
moment, and then he slowly raised the hand 
in which he held the club. At the signal 
there was a yell from the assembled tribe, 
and at the same moment I felt myself seized 
by strong hands from behind and thrown to 
the ground. In a moment, cords were passed 
round me—round my arms, my legs, my 
body, they turned and twisted, till in less 
time than it takes to write the words I was 
lying helpless, a mere log from the neck to 
the feet. I could still turn my head ; I could 
still move my ankles, but that was all I 
could do. 

I had scarcely time to think of my 
new situation, and what it meant, when I 
found myself suddenly lifted to my feet 
and thence to the platform on which the 
old chief was seated, and then placed on a 
strange-looking seat of wood, which had now 
been set close to the edge of the platform. 
The chair had a broad, low seat, and a high, 
narrow back, and I had hardly been placed 
on the seat when another cord was passed 
around my neck, and then twisted spirally 
round my body till I was bound so closely 
to the chair that I was helpless to move my 
body at all, and could but just turn my head 
slightly from side to side by an effort. The 
task of my guards was done; they drew 
back for an instant, and looked at me 
critically as I sat; then, smiling grimly, 
they left me to my fate. What that fate 
was going to be I now began dimly— 
very dimly as yet—to comprehend. That 
I was to die, indeed, I had felt sure ever 
since the day before—the only question that 
was really in doubt was how I was to die. 
Even on this point I was not kept in 
suspense very long. Just at first, it is true, 
there seemed to be a lot of ceremonies 
performed by the painted old savage who 
had led the procession, and now appeared 
in the middle of the hut at the farther end, 
where an open space was made for him 
by the others, who crowded back as if 
they were afraid of him. The old savage 
certain]y was a frightful object, and I was 
not surprised to see that the other savages 
gave him a wide berth. I found myself 
wondering dreamily what the old wretch was 
doing, as he moved back and forward, waving 
his arms slowly in the air and apparently 
muttering something to himself. I thought 
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it must be some kind of prayer from the look 
of awe—almost of terror -—on the faces of the 
wondering forms around him. I stared 
stupidly at these faces. ‘To me they seemed 
all very much alike, and after dwelling on 
them for a minute or two, my eyes wandered 
on to where the wide entrance let me look 
out upon the real world, beyond that night- 
mare vision of tossing arms, and diabolical 
faces, in the smoky red light of the flaring 
torches. 

The day was beginning to dawn outside. 
Far away, over the glistening surface of the 
ocean, I could make out the silvery back- 
ground of the brightening horizon. Little by 
little I watched the light increase. The low, 
droning voice of the savage old priest—for 
such I had decided in my own mind he must 
be — hardly attracted my attention now, 
though I was conscious of the sound, and 
could even in some degree follow the 
grotesque motions of his writhing body as he 
went through his mummery. Even the 
prospect of death was hardly present to my 
mind any longer. I was watching the sea, 
as I had watched it a thousand times before ; 
I was conscious only of the brightening 
welcome of the coming day. 

At last the old priest’s ritual seemed to be 
ended, for he stepped slowly backward till he 
had almost reached the entrance, so that I 
could no longer look out at the sea and the 
distant horizon without seeing him. As he 
went he chanted in a low, blood-curdling tone, 
moving his arms and keeping time with his 
feet to the music. Strange as it may seem, it 
was music of asort. I can remember it now, 
and note by note, as he chanted, he moved 
slowly backwards—note by note, as he sang, 
the assembled tribe followed him in a low, 
guttural echo, too horrible to describe—the 
sound of that echo haunts me still. He reached 
the further wall at last ; he unfastened some- 
thing that hung against the door-post of the 
hut, and brought it slowly forward. I gazed 
—I could do nothing but gaze with a fasci- 
nated stare—as the bird gazes at the serpent, 
as the antelope stares at the creeping figure 
of the lion. He was carrying something in 
his arms, and after the first few moments I 
was able to make out what it was. It seemed 
to be a club—a short, thick club, with one 
great solid knob at the end. And now I 
could see that the other end was fastened to 
a strong cord of fibre, which seemed to hang 
from the ridge-pole of the hut. The priest 
brought it forward, till now it swung perpen- 
dicular, and nearly touched the floor. The 
red glare of the torches fell upon it as it 


hung, and painted it the colour of blood. 
The lights glanced on its dark and solid 
substance, and shone dully on the knob, 
which looked stained and black. 

The old savage paused and looked at me, 
his hand upon the swinging club, his eyes 
fixed on mine with the gaze of a basilisk. I 
returned his gaze, and then I knew what was 
intended to be my fate. For a moment I 
shuddered. For an instant the dancing 
torch-lights and the demon forms swam 
before my eyes, but after all it was only for a 
moment. Behind the eager, savage faces 
that glared on me; behind the tossing 
crimson lights that flared and flickered in 
the thick, smoky atmosphere, I could see 
the rippling water glimmering through 
the trees, and with the familiar sight 
came the thought of the race to which I 
belonged. With the recollection my nerves 
grew steady once more. It was not for me 
to tremble before a crowd of savages. I 
looked into the face of the painted priest ; I 
stared fixedly at the hanging club and the 
vibrating cord—I looked, and I think I 
smiled. 

The old priest raised his hand and re- 
commenced his chant. Slowly, very slowly, 
he began to swing the heavy club as he sang. 
Backwards it swung and forwards—slowly, 
regularly, with a ghastly rhythm in its move- 
ment, each swing keeping time to a note of 
the old man’s low, monotonous chant, each 
rebound the signal for the deep, guttural 
echo which sprang from the throats of 
the assembled tribe. I understood it now. 
I was doomed to die, indeed, but not 
to die too quickly. The club would 
strike me at last, but not until I had suffered 
the expectation of death long enough to 
satisfy the cruel longings of the savages. 
It swung slowly and gently at first. The 
hand of the painted priest seemed scarcely 
to touch it at each rebound ; but always the 
same hellish chant from the priest, and 
always the same awful, half-whispered refrain 
from the long rows of savage faces. I could 
see it come an inch or two nearer each time 
it swung ; I could tell each time it fell back, 
as if reluctantly, that a few moments more of 
my time had slid into eternity. Little by 
little it came nearer. ‘There was a strange 
monotony that grew upon me as I looked. 
I found my thoughts wandering to other 
times and places. My eyes looked beyond 
the swinging club to the ripples that danced 
in the light of the rapidly dawning day. 
Little things arrested my attention—the 
swaying of a palm-tree in the breeze, the 
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reflection of the new morning light from the 
coral on the beach, the distant barking of a 
dog. 

The interest was growing more intense. 
The great club was swinging closer now. 
Moment by moment it was rising nearer to 
the level of my eyes as it swung. I couldn’t 
move my head much, but by an effort I 
could turn my eyes downward and watch it 
as itcame. Each time I was conscious that 
I drew a longer breath ; each time I felt that 
I was nerving myself to meet the coming 
blow; and yet each time it swung back 
without touching. With every swing the 
chant of the priest grew more savage; at 
each recoil the answering chorus grew deeper 
and more fervent. 

It was coming—surely it was coming now ! 
No. The club had stirred my hair with the 
wind it had made, and yet it swung back 
again. Again it swung — nearer, nearer, 
nearer yet! The wind stirred my hair; the 
cold, heavy wood touched my brow—touched, 
and swung back again. I opened my eyes, 





which I had closed involuntarily; I stared 
wildly at the swinging club, at the painted 
savage, at the crowd of staring eyes and 
parted lips; beyond these the sun was 
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shining, the trees were waving, the. ripples 
were sparkling in the sun. 

A sudden flash crossed my line of sight, 
followed instantly by a hiss and then a roar. 
Something fell through the roof of the hut to 
the floor with a crash and an explosion. In 
a moment the whole place seemed to heave 
and rock. The old priest leaped into the air 
and fell backwards; the faces to right and 
left seemed to dissolve like the faces shown 
by a magic lantern. Something, too, ailed 
the club. I saw it spin round and then swing 
wildly among the heaving crowd that now 
seemed filled with a vague terror. Again! 
Again! And yet again! In quick succes- 
sion the shells followed one another, and 
scattered death on every side. With yell 
upon yell of wild terror, and almost more 
wild surprise, the savages broke from the 
place and fled. Close to my feet lay 
the body of the old chief, grim even in 
death, and in the centre of the hut I could 
see where the shattered remains of the 
painted priest lay stretched on the ground 


‘1 STARED WILDLY AT THE SWINGING CLUB.” 


near where the club hung quivering still. 1 
stared stupidly around on the scene. I tried 
feebly to free my arms or to move my 
head, but it was in vain. There was a con- 
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“a CRASH AND AN EXPLOSION,” 


fused sound in my ears of shouts and yells, 
and the firing of shots, and the noise of 
distant cheering ; and then it all melted away, 
and I ceased to hear or to feel. 

I came to myself slowly. I could hear 
voices, but .they sounded muffled and _ in- 
distinct. I could feel wind blowing on my 
face with a fresh, familiar feeling in its touch. 
Then I felt something in contact with my 
hand—a soft, tremulous touch, such as I had 
felt before—and then I opened my eyes. It 
was the bright morning sun that was shining 
into my face; it was the fresh sea-breeze 
that was blowing through my hair ; it was the 
little hand of Matua that was softly touching 
my own. A group of sailors stood around 
looking at me curiously, though with hearty, 


friendly faces, and an officer in uniform knelt 
on one knee by my side. I looked from 
one to another, confused and wondering. 
** Mates,” I stammered ; “ how’s this, mates ? 
How did I get here ?” 

“ How ?” said the officer, rising to his feet 
as he spoke. “Well, my man, you owe it 
mostly to the lucky chance that brought us 
here in time, and to this girl who let us know 
that there was a white man to be saved, and 
a lot of blood-thirsty savages to be punished.” 

I looked at him as he spoke, and I 
remembered it all. Then I looked at Matua. 
“Thank you, sir,” I said. “Thank you. 
Yes, you’re about right there. It was a 
lucky chance, and no mistake ; and, after all, 
it was only touch and go.” 
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| bold and 
7 Ei clever 
; man who 
took the 
photograph with 
which we open this 
article. Most people, 
when they get in 
the vicinity of a tor- 
nado, get out of it 
as quickly as their 
legs will carry them, 
or hustle into their 
“cyclone cellars ” 
and hide. But this 
man bravely planted 
his camera in front 
of the storm, and 
caught the tornado 
cloud while it was 
doing its deadly 
work. A pretty thing 
it is, this photograph. 
It shows admirably 
the funnel shape of 
the tornado and the 
darkening sky—often 
called, from its odd, 
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By JAMES WALTER SMITH. 


TORNADO AT OKLAHOMA CITY, 0.T., MAY 14TH, 1896. 
From a Photo. by T. Croft, Oklahoma City, O.T. 





greenish tinge, the 
“tornado sky.” It 
shows also the cloud 
of dust which in- 
variably precedes 
the windy monster, 
and often hides its 
approach from view. 
How clearly it stands 
out, and how minute 
the funnel seems. 
Yet the tornado was 
about five miles dis- 
tant when the photo- 
graph was taken in 
Oklahoma City, on 
May 14th, 1896, and 
the probable diame- 
ter of the funnel was 
roughly estimated to 
measure 1,0o0oft. 
Now, those who 
have other engage- 
ments when a tor- 
nado is hurtling 
along are sensible 
men. The people 
of Wellington, Kan- 
sas, will bear witness 
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THE TORNADO AT WELLINGTON, KANSAS, MAY 27TH, 1893. 


From a Photograph 


Lent by Royal Meteorological Society 
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to this, and our second illustra- 
tion will support them. Kansas, k 
by the way, is a favourite | 

spot of the “twisters,” as the 
Westerners playfully term their 
windy enemy, and in some of 
the schools there the children 
have tornado drills. When 
the dreaded funnel is seen, a 
bell rings and, in regular order 
under charge of the master, 
the children file downstairs 
into the cellar. When it’s all 
over they march, like Humpty 
Dumpty, back again, or else 
go out to survey the ruins and 
hunt for their relatives and 
cows. At such times, a dreary 
and painful sight meets their 
eyes. Ruin on top of ruin, 
devastated homes, and count- 
less dead beneath. At Well- 
ington, the tornado of May 
27th, 1893, cut a_ clean 
swath through the heart of 
the town, and search parties 
were at work for days 


amongst the ruins of the shattered buildings. 
No language can exaggerate the fury of 











TRAIN WRECKED AT GRINNELL, 


From @ Photo. by W. FP. Stallings, Grinnell. Lent by Royal Meteorological Socict 
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HORSE BLOWN I1,000FT., 











TIED TO A MANGER, AT GRINNELL, IOWA. 
From a Photo. by W. F. Stallings, Grinnell, Iowa. Lent by Royal Meteorological Society. 


these winds. They come with an indescrib- 
able roar, which has been likened to the 


rattling of a thousand trains or the 
bellowing of a million mad bulls. 
After that the wreckage. In the 
Grinnell, Iowa, tornado, which oc- 
curred on June 17th, 1882, and 
was one of the worst on record, 
railroad trains were thrown from 
the line as if they were straws, and 
landed in the neighbouring fields 
upside down. Sixty people were 
killed, 140 injured, and 140 houses 
destroyed. The loss amounted to 
over £120,000. A very curious 
incident of this tornado is shown 
in the illustration given above. 
A horse was blown 1,oooft. from 
a stable, and was found alive, with 
the remnant of his manger on his 
halter. Needless to say, that horse 
has a reputation that will last as 
long as his pedigree, and after. 

But the freaks of tornadoes would 
fill volumes. Men and women are 
caught up and landed safe and 
sound miles away. Iron objects, 
1,500lb. in weight, have been 
moved 2oft., pieces of tin roofing 
carried seventeen miles, letters 
carried forty-five miles, and houses 


lifted bodily and deposited on new 
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foundations. In 
Rochester, Minne- 
sota, on August 
21st, 1883, a boiler 
was carried out of 
a machine shop, 
and landed near a 
wooden _ building, 
from which the tor- 
nado considerately 
extracted a portion 
of one story, leaving the rest of 
the building intact. This freak 
was matched in a storm at Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, some years 
ago, when a piano was overturned, as 
shown in our illustration, and was 










still found fit for use. In this same HOUSE WRECKED AND PIANO OVERTURNED AT LAWRENCE, MASS. 
storm, the top and side of a wooden oem @ Phsteavegh. 





the centre of the 
tornado. This is 
the learned ex- 
planation of many 
of the explosive 
effects observed 
during the passage 
of a tornado, and 
some of the freaks 
mentioned above 
are due to the 
same cause. Corks 
are said to fly from 
empty bottles, 
cellar doors are 
burst open against 
the force of a 
strong wind blow- 
ing against them 











BOILER BLOWN FROM FOUNDATION AND HOUSE CURIOUSLY DAMAGED AT ROCHESTER, MINN. 
From a Photo. by Charles A. Tenney, Winona, Minn. Lent by Royal Meteorological Society. 








house were blown 
to the ground, 
leaving the family 
beds in full view. 

As many people 
know, there is 
sometimes a very 
sudden change of 
pressure in a tor- 
nado. For the tech- 
nically-minded, I 
may add that this 
change is due, as 
the meteorologists 
put it, to the great 
depression of the 
isobaric surfaces, 
which diminishes 








ROOF AND SIDE OF HOUSE CARRIED AWAY AT LAWRENCE, MASS. 
the pressure near From a Photograph. Lent by Royal Meteorological Society. 
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RAILWAY STATION AT LOW MOOR, NEW JERSEY, WASHED 


AWAY BY THE GREAT CYCLONE OF SEPTEMBER, 1889. 


From a Photo. by Pach Broa., New York City. Lent by Royal Meteorological Society. 


on the outside, the walls of houses are pushed 
outwards on all sides, roofs are suddenly 
raised up and blown away, and the expansion 
of air under copper or tin coverings tears them 
up and carries them away. Window-panes have 
been blown out and sashes left untouched ; 
and in a tornado at St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
some years ago, panels were torn from the 
doors, the house being otherwise undamaged. 

For some days, beginning September 11th, 
1889, a cyclone played havoc along the 
Atlantic coast from New Jersey to Cape 
Hatteras, in North Carolina. ‘The sea broke 
its fetters and dashed upon the land with 
destructive violence. A railway station in 
New Jersey was — 
swept away, and 
a powerful train 
wrecked. One of 
the illustra- 
tions gives a view 
of the cyclone’s 
work, and the 
illustration be- 
neath shows 
more closely the 
damage to the 
train. 

The Rochester 
tornado, already 
mentioned, lifted 
a railway train 
into the air, and 
injured eighty 
people. ‘Twenty 
six lives were lost, 
and 300 build 
ings destroyed. 
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Hailstones were found measuring 1oin. in 
circumference, and a horse, shown in our 
illustration, was spitted to the ground bya 
flying tree. 

There has always been a strange con- 
fusion between tornadoes and cyclones, with 
the odds on “cyclones,” where tornadoes 
were really meant. The newspapers have 
been mainly responsible for this confusion 
of terms, and in order to influence popular 
usage to conform more strictly to scientific 
usage, the United States Weather Bureau 
recently sent out a circular to the leading 
journals of that country, asking their co- 
operation. The circular ought to be pasted 











ATLANTIC COAST CYCLONE OF SEPTEMBER, 1889 


From a Proto. by Pach Broa., New York City. Lent by Royal Meteorological Society 
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HORSE SPITTED BY 








A TREE AT ROCHESTER. 


From a Photo. by Charles A. Tenney, Winona, Minn. Lent by Royal Meteorological Society. 


in every pressman’s hat. It points out that 
a tornado is a sudden outburst of wind in 
an‘otherwise quiet, sultry atmosphere ; ushered 
in by a loud roar; its path is very narrow 

seldom more than 5ooft. wide at greatest 
destruction ; it moves generally from south 
west to north-east, and rarely extends more 
than twenty miles; it very often rises in the 
airto descend again at a point a few miles 
ahead ; it is often accompanied by thunder- 
storms, with often a bright glow in the clouds. 
The circular also mentions the “funnel 
shape,” and adds that a tornado may be 
considered as the result of an extreme 


development of conditions which otherwise 
produce thunderstorms. 

A cyclone, on the other hand, is a very 
broad storm, oftentimes a thousand miles in 
diameter, and sometimes can be followed 
half-way round the world ; the winds circulate 
about it from right to left, or the way one 
turns clock-hands backwards, this motion 
being reversed in the southern hemisphere. 
The air-pressure falls as one approaches the 
centre, where, at sea, there is a portentous 
calm, with clear sky visible at times. The 
cyclone winds often rise to hurricane force, 
but are not to be compared with the extreme 








THREE BUILDINGS LEFT IN CHANDLER, 0.T. 
From a Photograph 
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BUILDING FROM WHICH CARPET WAS BLOWN, IN CHANDLER, 0.T. 
From a Photograph 


violence of the tornado, before which the 
most solid structures are razed. 

The difference may also be clearly seen 
from the fact that on February oth, 1884, 
over sixty tornadoes occurred in the United 
States, at differences of 500 to 2,0co miles. 
They were part of a tremendous cyclone 
which destroyed 10,000 buildings, killed 800 
people, and wounded 2,500. 


But let us again to the freaks. A recent 
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THE CARPET LODGED IN A TREE 1,500FT. AWAY, AT CHANDLER, 0.T, 
From a Photographs, 


tornado at Chandler, in Oklahoma Territory, 
swept away the town with the exception of 
the three buildings shown on the previous 
page. These three were totally unharmed, not 
even a rip in an awning being found. This was 
one of the almost inexplicable wonders of the 
storm. In this tornado another very curious 
incident occurred. A gust of wind entered 
a small wooden building and, lifting the 
carpet from the floor as neatly as if it had 
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PLANK DRIVEN THROUGH SIDE OF BARN INTO FLOOR, 
AT GRINNELL, IOWA. 


From a Photo. by W. F. Stallings, Grinnell, Iowa 
Meteorological Society. 


Lent by Royal 


been done by human agency, carried it to a 
tree near by, where it lodged in the branches 
and resisted the buffeting of the elements, 
while trees, houses, and carriages were flying 
in all directions. 

The velocity is frightful. In most cases, 
the tornado travels thirty miles an hour. The 
wind in the vicinity of the whirling funnel is 
estimated to be 300 or more miles an 
hour. Objects are gathered up, sucked in, 
whirled around, and finally shot out with 
gigantic force and deadly result. Horses 
are stripped of their harness, bedding and 
clothing are torn to tatters, and mud is 
blown into blankets with such velocity that 
it cannot be washed out. 

At Mount Carmel, in Illinois, June 4th, 
1877, a brick entered a house through the 
weather - boarding, lath, and plastering, 
crossed two rooms, a distance of 27ft., and 
lodged in a rear wall without breaking even 
the corners from the brick. So great, indeed, 
was its velocity, that the laths were cut quite 
smoothly without cracking the adjoining 
plastering. During this same storm, I may 
mention, the spire, vane, and gilded ball of 
the Methodists’ Church was carried through 
the air for fifteen miles. 

All accounts go to show that a tornado 
never forgets the chickens. It strips the 
feathers from their backs as cleanly as if they 
were plucked by hand. In order to estimate 
the force necessary to do this, an American 
professor once loaded a six-pounder with 
five ounces of powder, and used, instead of 
a ball, a chicken newly killed. He shot 
upward, as if in the funnel of a tornado, 
and the feathers rose some thirty feet. They 
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were pulled out clean, no flesh adhering, but 
the chicken was torn to pieces. The velocity 
was 341 miles an hour. Upon this basis the 
professor argued that with a slightly less 
velocity the feathers might be torn from the 
chicken without injury. Whether or not this 
argument is correct (and some contend that 
the feathers are ejected owing to the expansion 
of air in the quills) it is certain that plucked 
chickens are a regular feature of tornado 
devastation. 

Many observers have noted that nails are 
often driven into boards head-first, and rafters 
have been seized by the wind and shot 
through the sides of houses. In the disas- 
trous Grinnell tornado of ’82, a large plank, 
shown in our illustration, was driven slant-wise 
through a solid flooring. So neatly was the 
incision made, that it was with difficulty the 
plank could be dislodged. In a_ recent 
tornado at Norman, Oklahoma Territory, a 
shovel was embedded half its length in a 
large tree. The section of the tree contain- 
ing the shovel, as shown herewith, has lately 
been on exhibition in Oklahoma, and has 
attracted wide attention. 

Boards have been driven into the ground 
with a velocity, it is stated, of 682 miles 
an hour. Itis, morever, no unusual sight 














SHOVEL DRIVEN INTO TREE AT NORMAN, O.T., APRIL 25TH, 1893, 
From a Photo. by T. Croft, Oklahoma City, 0.T. 





to find flying 
splinters _ firmly 
lodged in the 
bark of trees. A 
very striking 


photograph of 


such a sight is 
reproduced at 
the top of this 
page. The splin 
ter—if one can 
calla good sized 
piece of wood a 
splinter — has 
cut its path 
neatly under the 
bark, and is 
tightly held in 
place as if in a 
vice. More re- 
markable, how 
ever, the 
photograph — re 


1S 


produced at the 
we see numerous straws sticking strongly in 
different sorts of bark. 
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DRIVEN THROUGH BARK, 
From a Photo. by Charles A. Tenney, Winona, Minn 


Lent by Royal 


Meteorological Society 


end of this article. Here 


in the case of 


As 


the chickens, 
experiments 
have been made 
to find out what 
velocity is neces- 
sary to drive 
such straws into 
wood. <A me- 
chanical air- 
blast has been 
used, and with 
a velocity of 
135 to 160 miles 
an hour, the 
straws have been 
shot into the 
bark a distance 
of one-tenth of 
an inch. When 
mere straws can 
thus be turned 
by a tornado 
into darts of 


deadly aim, is it any wonder that cities should 
be devastated, and that man’s cheek should 
blanch at the sight of the on-rushing storm ? 








STRAWS DRIVEN INTO BARK OF 


From a Photo. by Charles A. Tenney, Winona, Minn 
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AT ROCHESTER, MINN, 
Lent by Royal Meteorological Society. 

















By G. M. Rosins. 
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‘Tis an awkward thing to play with souls.--RoperT Brown1nc. 





Tag pat HERE was something almost 
Ear -< miraculous, to our English 
<1 | aah eyes, in the clearness of the 
| atmosphere. Used as we were 
to view everything through the 
tender, softening medium of 
our island mists, there was an element of the 
unnatural in the bald distinctness with which 
every indentation on the brown ironstone 
rocks, every rut on the dazzling white road, 
every weed in every crevice, every outline on 
the sharp horizon, impressed itself upon the 
retina. 

Claire was in high spirits. She loved 
travel, she loved adventure ; she was regret- 
ting that there was no absolute danger in our 
present journey. 

“If it had been only thirty years ago, 
even!” sighed she. ‘“ The coach would 
have been in danger every moment of being 
stopped —fe/d up, don’t they call it ?—by 
road agents. There would have been a 
handsome leader, whose look assured one 
instantly that he had once been a gentle- 
man ; and he would have fallen in love with 
both of us, Maidie! Only think, how nice!” 

My turn of mind was always of the 
practical order. : 

“ But we’re not in the coach,” I objected. 

“No! I wish we were! We might as well 
have come that way, and got a little insight 


into Californian travel!” sh said, quite 
Vol. xiv.—36. 












pettishly. For our uncle had sent his own 
carriage and his own men, to take us the last 
hundred miles of our long, long journey by 
stages. 

“Uncle Will might just as well have sent 
these two men to take care of us, and let us 
travel by coach as far as Copper Cafion: it 
would have been such fun,” sighed Claire. 

“This nice little carriage is much more 
comfortable,” I answered; “and when we 
want to stop and look at anything, we can 
ask Wallis, or Dick. Besides, if we had 
come by coach to Copper Cafhon, Uncle Will 
would have had to send to meet us there, 
and that would have meant another man, 
besides the coach fare for these two, all the 
way from Pebblebrook to the railway and 
back.” 

“You only think of sordid details,” said 
Claire, scornfully, from the becoming shadow 
of her great, red parasol. “ Fancy thinking 
of coach fares in the presence of these 
mountains! Look at them, Maidie—only 
look at them! How vast, how overwhelming! 
I feel as if we never—never should escape 
from them, somehow. Road agents, indeed! 
Why, armies might be concealed behind 
those cliffs, and each not know of the 
other’s presence. It only wants some lonely 
watch-tower on the height to be the most 
terrifying spot I could conceive of in my most 


” 


romantic dreams ! 
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“ Wallis,” I said, uneasily, leaning forward 
to address our driver, “there are no road 
agents now, are there ?” 

For our outlook was growing more and 
more wild and terrible, the hot brown rocks 
were narrowing in upon us ; and the stillness 
had something strangely desolate in it. 

Wallis, a ’cute, but honest-looking, Yankee, 
turned round, and smiled reassuringly. “ Not 
for some years now,” he said, in his slow 
drawl ; I expect he would have died sooner 
than have said “ Miss,” yet he was as loyal a 
servant as ever breathed. “I did hear some 
talk of such a thing a month or two back ; 
heard the Sheriff was wanting someone that 
had been run out er Copperville, and war 
supposed to have made tracks for Dungeon 
Gap—that’s what they call this here lo-cality ; 
but you may lay your bottom dollar that if 
the Colonel had thought there was the least 
bit of danger, he wouldn’t have let you two 
pretty bits of sugar-candy come this way.” 

He laughed to himself at the idea, as he 
coaxed the backs of the two strong little 
horses with his whip-lash ; but I am quick to 
notice things, and I saw the other man, who 
was a half-caste, turn a short, swift look in 
his direction as he spoke. Jt was not much 
to notice, perhaps, but it was a furtive look— 
a look that vaguely suggested danger to me. 
But our surroundings were calculated to 
foster wild ideas. 

“*’Nother thing,” went on Wallis, in his 
qucer monotone, “anybody as tried to play 
it low down on us would have to get these 
little trifles that Dick and me carries into 
his reckoning.” He displayed the muzzle of 
his revolver; and this time, it was a much 
more intent look that Dick threw at him. 

“Armed!” cried Claire; “that certainly 
does impart a spice of romance to the affair ! 
Why, Wallis, I’ve twice the respect for you, 
now that I know you carry a revolver !” 

“TI can do better than carry it, young 
woman; I can use it,” said Wallis, with that 
queer, significant inflection of voice which 
makes almost anything a Yankee says sound 
witty. We both laughed, with great approval 
of our trusty escort; and then, for a few 
moments, silence fell as the road grew very, 
very steep—a mere cutting, cleft down deep 
between two vast, beetling bastions of rock. 
The half-caste swung himself noiselessly off 
the driving-seat, and walked by the horses’ 
heads. He whistled a tune, as he patted 
and encouraged them. Most bewilderingly 


the road twisted in and out; we could at no 
time see more than a few yards ahead ; we 
had both been two months in America, doing 
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Niagara and Quebec, and going up the 
Saguenay to Cape Eternity; but nothing that 
we had seen impressed us with the awful 
sense of sublimity that this mighty gorge 
called forth. 

And then, in the utter stillness, we heard 
the sound of a horse snorting, and the jingle 
of steel, echoed back with astonishing clear- 
ness from the silent rocks. We turned a 
sharp corner, and there was a group of men, 
masked, drawn across the narrow road, with 
the evident intention of preventing our 
passage. 

Claire’s adventure had come to her ! 

“Stop !” called a deep voice, peremptorily. 
It came from a mounted man. 

“Held up, by heavens!” I heard Wallis 
mutter, between his teeth, as he pulled up 
the startled, sweating horses. 

“ Hold up your hands, or I fire!” 
the same voice. 

Wallis was fain to do so; he was covered 
by half-a-dozen revolvers, and the sacrifice 
of his life would have been no use to us 
then. But Claire was on her feet in an 
instant. With one spring, and as it seemed 
to me in a moment of time, she had sprung 
up behind Wallis, dived into his pocket, and 
fired off his weapon into the thick of our 
assailants. She knew they would not fire on 
her ; but, even as the pistol clicked, Wallis 
gave a hoarse cry. It was not loaded: the 
charge had been withdrawn ! 

Recognising in a flash the treachery of the 
half-caste, Wallis hurled at him epithets which 
seemed to me, at that moment, to scorch like 
physical heat. But it was of ro use; the 
horrible Dick was on the winning side, and 
he grinned. 

Four men came forward, leaving us still 
covered by half-a-dozen revolvers ; they bound 
poor Wallis hand and foot, removed him 
from the box, and then approached us. 
Claire was standing up in the carriage, look- 
ing more lovely than I had ever seen her. 
The colour blazed in her cheek; her mien 
was that of a captive queen. 


cried 


“Which is the leader of this set of 
ruffians ?” said she, to the one nearest her. 
Oh! alas, for romance! They were 


ruffans, and no mistake. Though their 
masks hid the upper part of their faces, there 
was simply not a loop-hole for imagination 
anywhere. But for their appearance of 
greater physical strength, they might have 
been a crew of London thieves of the lowest 
class. The man addressed by Claire leered 
horribly, and said, with an unmistakable 
Cockney twang :— 
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“*Ere, capting, the young lydy wants to 
speak to yer.” 

On this, the man rode forward, unmasked, 
ahd checked his horse at our side. 

I saw Claire’s face fall as she looked at 
him, with a woful sense that romance and 
reality are two different things. He 
was a thick-set, clumsy-looking man, 
neither young nor old—perhaps some 
years this side of forty. His 
face was burnt very red with 
the sun, his close-cropped hair 
was sandy, and his eyebrows 


“HELD uP!’ 


almost white: he was more like a com- 
mercial traveller in needy circumstances than 
a bandit. It was a face dead to all con- 
siderations save those of £ s. d. 

However, Claire was never one to let her- 
self be daunted by the unforeseen; she 
pulled herself together in an instant. 

“Explain, if you please,” said she, with 
the air of a lady addressing her butler 
caught stealing the plate. “What does this 
mean? Why have you stopped us? 
Why have you dared to make my servant 
prisoner ?” 

“For the simple reason that you haven't 
got money enough about you to content us, 


I’m afraid, my dears. If you have, we’ll make 
our apologies, and let you go without delay : 
but, unless I am misinformed, you are expect- 
ing remittances to meet you, at Colonel Hurst’s 
Ranch, over by Pebblebrook. So I think 
it will suit us better to keep you as hostages 
for the ransom 
that the Colonel 
? will no doubt only 
} too gladly for- 
ward for the re- 
covery of two 
such treasures.” 












“This is nothing but what they 
call bluff,” said Claire, with her 
superb air. “ Because we are women, 
you think you can frighten us; but 
you are mistaken. I know quite 
well that you will not dare to hold 
us prisoners ; the days are past when 
such things were possible. So the 
jest may end.” 

The captain was lighting his pipe, which 
had gone out ; he flung away his match, with 
a short laugh. , 

“Glad you see it in that light,” he said. 
“ But it wasn’t intended as a practical joke, I 
assure you; we can’t afford such luxuries. 
Here you are, and here we mean to keep 
you, till we can sell you at our own price. If 
your relations don’t see it—well, there’s 
several of us wants wives, and we'll have to 
draw lots for you.” 

This sally amused the men; to me, the 
horror of it was simply deadly; and to 
my everlasting degradation, I fainted away, 
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slipping down to the floor of the carriage in 
a state of complete insensibility. 

When I came to myself, Claire’s arm was 
round me ; I knew it to be hers, because of the 
faint odour of violets which always hung 
about her things. The carriage was in 
motion, but there was a bandage tied over 
my eyes. 

“ Claire, oh, Claire!” I panted. 

“Hush, darling,” whispered she, with a 
comforting pressure of her strong, loving arm. 
“Don’t speak, there is one of those devils 
in the carriage with us.” 

I moaned. “Are you blindfold, too?” 

wah Oe 

The word leapt from between her clenched 
teeth, with an energy which boded ill for her 
captors, should the tables ever be turned 
upon them. But something in her strong, 
reserved silence gave me confidence. I would 
not disgrace her, so I lay still in her arms. 

On, on, on, went the carriage, up some 
incredibly steep gradient ; we could hear the 
brutal men lashing and goading the brave little 
horses ; but even that could not make Claire 
break through her 
silence, though I felt 
her quiver at each 
blow. We must have 
gone on so for two 
hours, I think — it 
seemed like two 
days. Then at last 
_they stopped, and 
we heard the voice 
of the captain. 

“ Now, ladies, we 
must trouble you to 
get out and walk. 
The way into our 
parlour is up a wind- 
ing stair, if I may 
quote from the 
poets. I don’t think 
the horses could do 
it.” At the same 
moment he caught 
me by the waist, to 
lift me out; I was 
not prepared for it, 
and I shrieked aloud 
with terror. There 
was a chorus of rude 
laughter, and the 
man chuckled odiously as he set me down 
on my feet. “Claire! Claire!” I cried. 

Almost instantly I felt her slim, warm hand 
slipped into mine, so brave!y and protectingly. 
“ Maidie, Maidie,” whispered she, with 
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passionate urgency, “they are not likely to 
let us walk together, as we cannot see where 
we are going ; I entreat you not to cry out 
unless you are really being insulted ; it goes 
to my heart to hear your cries.” 

“ [—I promise,” sobbed I. 

Then I was taken by the arm, not unkindly. 
I think the men saw that I was delicate and 
timid, and my unseen guide said to me, in a 
not unpleasant, though shockingly unedu- 
cated, voice, “ All right, little ’un, nobody’s 
going to kill you. Take it easy, and I'll tote 
you when you’re tired.” 

So on we went, and up we went-—up, up, 
up. I stumbled cruelly, not seeing where to 
set my feet, and unable to keep from occa- 
sional small sounds of distress, as I struck 
my feet against the stones. At last I felt 
quite worn out, and the tears began to fall, 
though I cried quietly, to avoid distressing 
Claire. 

“Done for?” said my escort, half-con- 
temptuously. “ You ain’t got the spirit of the 
other one! My! She is a good plucked ’un!” 
So saying, he picked me up, and toted me, 
as he called it, with 
a good deal of puff- 
ing and blowing, and 
stopping to rest. 

“Shall I put ina 
turn?” asked one of 
his comrades. 

“* Not this journey ; 
I’m getting kinder 
used to this now, 
and I believe I 
kinder like it,” was 
the magnanimous 
response. 

At last we were 
set down. I reeled, 
as my feet touched 
the ground, but the 
arms of that won- 
derful Claire were 
around me in an 
instant, and it was 
she who unbandaged 
my eyes. 

We were in a cave, 
one end of which 
had been open, and 
was now inclosed by 
boards, with a pretty 
There was a_ long, 


good-sized window. 
narrow table, made of planks, and several 


benches. Here and there, on the rocky 
walls, were pasted pictures from the lower 
sort of American illustrated papers — all 
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vulgar, some silly, and some _ indecent. 
From the window we could see only a 
jagged fringe of rocks, about ten feet off, 
so we judged at once that the cave would 
be quite invisible to anyone who was 
standing anywhere but on this narrow 
terrace. I lifted my anguished eyes to Claire ; 
she was very white, but she did not flinch. 

“Be brave—they dare not hurt us,” she 
whispered ; and then suddenly straightened 
herself up, as the captain entered, carefully 
closing the door behind him. 

“T’m afraid you’re tired, ladies,” said he, 
with what was evidently intended to be 
civility. “You shall have something to eat 
directly ; and meanwhile, here’s your sleeping 
room.” 

He went to the dark end of the cave, and 
opened a plank door. We peered at the 
inner cave with shrinking hearts. It was lit 
by a hole in the roof, and contained two straw 
mattresses, with woollen rugs thrown over 
them, and a tin basin on a bench. 

“ Not the handsome accommodation I 
should like to offer you, but we don’t often 
have lady visitors,” he remarked. Claire 
looked in silence, and turned away into the 
larger and lighter room. She seated herself 
by the table. 

“We must have a few minutes’ conversa- 


tion, if you please,” said she, still preserving 
the voice and manner of a mistress dealing 


with a dishonest servant. “I wish to under- 
stand your intentions clearly. You say you 
intend to keep us here in order to induce our 
uncle to buy our lives, is it (or our. liberty) 
from you ?” 

He hesitated a moment. 
in no danger,” he then said. 

“In no case? Not even if we tried to 
escape ?” 

He laughed very contemptuously. “If 
you try to escape, you will be brought back, 
that’s all.” 

“T ask how you propose to communicate 
with Colonel Hurst, and how long you think 
it will take?” 

“T’ll answer both those questions, so far 
as I can. My messenger will not arrive at 
Pebblebrook until Thursday, two days after 
you were expected ; and he will leave a note, 
telling your uncle to come on Saturday to 
the spot where you met us to-day, and fetch 
you. If he brings the needful, you'll be 
handed over in good condition.” 

““T suppose you know that Colonel Hurst 
is not a rich man?” she questioned. 

He puffed leisurely at his pipe for several 
moments before replying. 


“Your lives are 


“T reckon I know his exact means a sight 
better than either of you two innocents: he 
can pay what I’ve asked ; but it'll pretty well 
see the bottom of his pile.” With these 
words, he rose from the end of the table 
where he had been seated, and moved to the 
door. 

*T'll tell the butler to send up dinner,” he 
remarked ; and disappeared. 

I cast myself down by the table, and hid 
my face. Claire commenced a_ restless 
pacing up and down the narrow limit of the 
cave. She tried the door, but it was locked, 
of course; and then she peeped, with a 
shudder, into the inner cave. It was very 
lofty, but the hole at the top, which served 
to admit air and light, had nevertheless been 
securely barred with iron ; evidently this was 
not the first time it had been used as a 
prison. But the thing that disturbed us both 
most was the fact that it was not possible to 
secure the door in any way from the inside. 
We were interrupted in our reconnoitring by 
the entrance of two men with our trunks, 
which they carried into the inner room. 
When they had retreated, Claire turned to 
me. “ Maidie, we must act, and at once.” 

“Tt is not of the least use to say that to 
me, Claire ; the spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is quite, quite useless.” 

‘Just so,” said she ; and, while she spoke, 
she knelt down, and began to unlock her 
trunk, and to search about among the things 
in it. “Iam well aware that to ask you to 
help me try to escape, to scramble down 
steep rocks, or dare the revolvers of these 
men, would be the merest madpess. We 
are two girls: humanly speaking, escape is 
not possible for us: and yet, I tell you, I do 
not mean to pass one single night in that 
horrible cave—-so prepare.” 

“ But what on earth are you going to do?” 
I cried. 

She turned to me: her lovely face crimson, 
but with the subtle glance of concealed fun in 
her eyes. 

“I’m going to use the woman’s only 
weapon,” said she. “This captain is a horrible 
person, but after all, he is a man, and men 
have been men since the times of Judith. Oh, 
don’t look so horrified, my dearest! I am 
not going to cut off his head with a supper- 
knife, and call on you to hold the basin ; but 
I am going to make him let us go—at all 
events, I am going totry. It will be some- 
thing to stop the torment of thinking ; and, 
if I am not mistaken, he will not be an 
easy man to fool.” 

A little hope rose in my heart as I looked 
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at her, standing there in her loveliness, 
with dauntless, mischievous eyes. She had 
extracted her hand-mirror, her silver brushes, 
her soap, and her little toilet odds and ends ; 
and as she finished speaking, she and I 
moved our big trunk across the door, to 
prevent surprise, and began to make our- 
selves neat after our journey. 

“I like the plan,” I said, hesitatingly, “ for 
I believe you can do almost anything ; and 
it is the only thing I could help you in at all.” 

“ Just so,” she broke in ; “ you have plenty 
of sense, though you have so little courage ; 
and you can back me up, as no one else 
could.” 

“ But—Claire,” I diffidently suggested ; 
“have you thought what you should do, 
supposing he—he—tried to make love to 
you?” ~ 

Her lip curled divinely. “Am I not equal 
to that?” was all she vouchsafed. I subsided 
into meek acquiescence ; and with that came 
a rap on the door to tell us that dinner was 
ready. 

The outer room was full of men when we 
appeared ; and, from the number of plates 
on the bare plank table, it seemed they were 
all minded to sit down to dinner with us. 
Claire walked in like an empress. She 
stopped short for a few minutes, while her 


eye went round the circle of villainous faces ; 
then she turned to the captain. 

“Am I expected to sit down with these 
ragamuffins ?” she demanded. 

“You must either sit down 


with them, or not at all,” said 
he; but, though the words 
were rude, his eyes, I could 
see, were caught, and dwelling 
on the beauty of her shining 
hair. 

“Then it 
all,” said 
decision. 
Maidie.” 

We turned back to- 
wards the inner cave: 
but the captain stood 
before us. 

**Sorry, we can’t 
allow you to use knives, 
except in our presence ; 
you might hide them : 
so you must feed here, 
or not at all.” 

“ Not at all, 
repeated she, 
posedly. 


“Hang it, I say 


is not at 
she, with 
“Come, 


then,” 
com- 
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you shall sit down!” cried the man, 
angrily. 

She turned upon him the full, clear glance 
of her splendid eyes. 

“You say so! Who are you?” 
with cool insolence. 

There was a roar of laughter. 

“If you had really any control over these 
wild beasts,” she went on, “you would send 
them away until we had eaten; but you are 
not even a capable villain: you are just a 
common thief, with no idea even of a thief’s 
honour. Faugh! I would sooner go hungry 
than be in the same room with you.” 

He was furiously angry. “ At any rate, you 
shall do as I tell you,” he said, coming nearer. 
She moved a step towards him, looking him 
straight in the eyes. 

“] will not,” she said, and put her hands 
behind her. Then, as he wavered a moment, 
uncertain whether to touch her or not, she 
broke into a brilliant smile—a smile that 
seemed to stagger him like a blow. “We 
will go into the next room till you have 
finished,” she went on. ‘ Then we will come 
and eat something—with your permission, 
sir.” 

Hand in hand we retreated, no man seeking 
to prevent us ; and, so far as we could hear, 


she said, 





“HE WAVERED A MOMENT.” 
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the meal was then partaken of in almost un- 
broken silence. In about half an hour the 
captain again rapped on the door, and 
called to us to come out. The others had 
all disappeared, and so had their dirty plates 
and empty glasses: the tinned beef and 
tinned fruit seemed appetizing enough to us, 
who were half-starving; and we sat down 
forthwith, the captain leaning against the 
wall, and watching us. 

He spoke no word until we had finished, 
when he removed our plates, and handed 
them out, through the door, to somebody in 
waiting outside. In a minute or two he 
returned, with his gun, carefully fastened the 
door, and took his seat near it, with a rag 
and a ramrod, and set to work to clean the 
gun, with an evident inten- 
tion of doing so in silence. 

Claire stood for some time 
motionless, watching him 
under her lowered eyelids ; 
then, with a glance at me, 
she went into the inner 
room, and I, of course, fol- 
lowed. her. 

“The campaign is about 
to open,” she whispered, 
laughing, as she bent over 
her trunk, and took out a 
delicate morsel of fancy- 
work, all lovely, subdued 
colours, and gold thread. 

We accordingly returned 
to the society of our gaoler, 
who bent obstinately over 
his work, and took no 
notice of either our going 
or coming. 

Petulantly Claire flung 
herself upon the bench under 
the window, and began to 
stitch. But in a few minutes 
she let her silk drop with a 
sigh, and began to look 
about her, her roving gaze 
finally settling upon the cap- 
tain, with strange persistency. 
However, he did not look 
up. Then she tumbled out all her silks 
from her lap, on the floor, at his very 
feet. He took no sort of notice, and 
now I :saw just the ghost of a laugh 
hover over Claire’s bewitching mouth, and 
knew that she was really preparing to enjoy 
herself. 

With a swoop she fell upon the embroidery 
silks, and swept them into her bag, which 
she tossed on the bench. Then she stretched 
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herself with a luxurious languor, gave herself 
a little shake, and sat down on the edge of 
the table, her pretty feet, in her very best 
beaded shoes, swinging to and fro under the 
insensate log’s nose. 

The cave faced due west—the sun was 
just low enough to shine straight in; its 
radiance made Claire a perfect dream of 
beauty as she sat there, in all the sweetness of 
her girlhood, and the daintiness of her attire. 

“Captain,” said she, softly. 

He did look up then, at last ; and I think 
she fairly dazzled his eyes. She was leaning 
a little forward, her eyes fixed upon him, 
mocking and mirthful. “Oh, captain,” said 
she, “ how I envy you!” 

He stared at her for a moment longer, 


then gave a short grunt, expressive of con- 
tempt, and turned to his gun, with no other 
reply. 

“T have always wanted to be a brigand,” 
she went on; “ haven’t I, Maidie ?” 

“You have,” said I, promptly; “in fact, on 
the way here, you were just saying how nice 
it would be to be captured, when the captain 
appeared.” 

“So nice and Bret Hartish,” she went on, 
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dreamily. “But you know you ought to 
try and copy them in everything—the Bret 
Harte people, I mean: Jack Hamlyn, and so 
on. There is one thing in which you are not 
at all like the Californians he writes about ; 
I can see it ata glance. They all had one 
saving touch of sentiment-—one weak place. 
Something that, when the crisis of the story 
comes, has survived principle, and almost 
does instead. Now you, obviously, have no 
weak place in your armour, have you?” she 
asked, naively, looking him up and down, 
rather as if she expected to find the thing in 
his boots, or his bandolier. 

Then he spoke. “If I had such a thing 
about me, you wouldn’t be able to strike it,” 
he replied, grimly. “ You, indeed! You called 
me a common thief just now: I call you a 
common flirt! Do you think to come it 
over me by making eyes? I’ve danced with 
a dozen of your sort in New York.” 

I was bursting with rage, that Claire should 
so expose herself to insult; but she smiled 
sweetly, and never turned a hair. 

“You know very little about women— 
which is much in your favour,” she said, 
earnestly. “If you did, you would know 
that a common flirt is never candid. If I 


were trying to get over you, as you call 


it, should I have begun by showing my 
hand ?” 

“T tell you again, I know your tack,” he 
said, sullenly, with an impatient movement of 
his shoulder, as if to break off the conversa- 
tion. “I see through you as if you were a 
window.” 

She laughed out —her own little, sweet 
laugh, like the bubbling of a fountain. “If 
I am like a window in being easily seen 
through, I am very unlike one in another 
respect : I am not at all easy to shut up, as 
you will find,” cried she, gleefully. ‘Come, 
don’t be disagreeable. I thought you were 
only mercenary, with the excuse that being 
very hard up usually gives. Is there any 
need to be unkind as well ?” 

He blew down the barrel of his gun before 
replying. “ How am I unkind ?” 

“T want to be amused,” pouted Claire. 
“Here we are. It’s your own doing; we 
didn’t ask you to bring us here ; but, as you 
have brought us, quite against our own will, 
you ought to help make the time pass 
pleasantly, don’t you think so ?” 

“Seems to me, you can talk for the two of 
us,” he remarked, ungraciously. 

“Oh, I’m quite willing to talk, if you'll 
answer me, and not abuse me,” she said, 
eagerly. 


“I don’t think it was I started the abuse,” 
he said, shortly. 

“Well, let us do the thing handsomely,” 
suggested Claire. “I'll say I’m sorry I 
called you a thief, if you like ; will you shake 
hands ?” 

She held out her roseleaf of a hand, with 
a look that I only wish I could describe. 
His eyes rested on the little pink palm for a 
moment: then he looked at his own hand, 
oily and dark and hard: and under the 
brick-red of his skin, a hot flush came up. 

But Claire’s hand was still outstretched : 
and, after a curiously long hesitation, he did 
take it in his own. It seemed to me as if he 
knew what magic power would lie in that 
soft, warm touch, and dreaded it. They 
shook hands gravely. 

“Now,” cried Claire, “we shall get on: 
let’s begin at names. Mine is Claire, and 
this is my sister Maidie: our surname is 
Hurst, as you know ; now, what is yours ?” 

He raised his face to hers, with a smile of 
very amused fun. “No, my lady,” he said ; 
“not quite such an easy draw as that: you’d 
get on better if you didn’t try to get on so 
fast.” 

She looked at him steadily and gravely. 
“To you mean that you don’t want us to 
know your name ?” 

* Seems so, doesn’t it ?” 

She looked puzzled. “I don’t see that it 
would matter, because, of course, it wouldn’t 
be your real name,” she said. “I only mean 
the name you go by. Don’t they call you 
Sandy, or something like that ?” 

He coloured to the roots of his short 
light hair, and looked furious. “ Look here, 
that’s about enough of your cheek,” he said. 
“Tt’s my own fault for coming in here, that 
it is; I’ll go outside,” and he rose to his 
feet, angrily snapping his gun. 

“Well,” said Claire, smiling, and drawing 
a deep breath, as of one infinitely re- 
lieved ; “it Aas taken a time to drive 
you out. Good-bye. You need not hurry 
back.” 

He turned at the door, and glared at her 
as she sat swaying to and fro in the warm 
sunlight, which made her shining hair into 
an aureole, and lit up her young form against 
the murky background of the cave. He 
went right up to her, with eyes blazing. 
Somehow, he was a finer-looking man than I 
had supposed. 

“Do you mean to say all that was done 
to get me to go away?” 

She raised her eyes to his. 
I tell you what you know already ? 


“ Why should 
You can 
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see through me, you know, as if I were a 
window.” 

He stood so long, drinking in the sight of 
her, that I wondered when he was going to 
There was the strangest look in his 


move. 
face. 

“Do you want me to go?” he said, at last. 

She took a deep breath. 

“Well, if you must know, I want 

you to stay,” she said, mischievously. 
“T should be afraid of the others if 
you were not here; but while you 
stay with us, I know they would not 
hurt us.” 

“T believe,” said he, slowly, “ that 
you are one embodied lie, from the 
crown.of your head to the sole of 
your shoes.” 

“Not quite so transparent as you 
thought ?” she suggested, slily. 

He turned slowly away from her 
as if it hurt him to tear himself free. 
“Good-bye, I’m for the open air— 
no more witches’ spells for me,” he 
jerked out. 

“Oh, captain!” cried she, jumping 
from the table, and darting to him, as he stood 
by the door. “ Do let us come outside! Do 
let us have a little fresh air. I give my word 
for both of us, we will be as good as gold if 
we may come out into the sunshine. Say 
yes, and I will not torment you any more.” 

He said nothing, but held the door open 
that she might go out; and she, beckoning 
me to follow her, darted out into the dazzling 
light of the mountain afternoon. 

Beyond the cave, the parapet of stone 
which edged the narrow terrace was much 
lower: and from thence, we had a magnifi- 
cent view, sheer down a precipice of giddy 
depth, across a cafon, and beyond that, the 
heaving masses of hills stretching away into 
infinite distance, through air as pure and 
clear as crystal. At this height the air was 
not so hot, and sweet and fresh as only 
mountain air can be. 

We sat down by the kind of natural 
balcony, to drink in the beauty and the 
wonder of it all; and the captain walked up 
and down for some time, like a_ sentry. 
Claire took not the least notice of him. 
Faithful to her promise not to molest him, 
she never turned her eyes in his direction, 
but seemed, even to me, utterly absorbed in 
the majesty of what she saw. 

But his eyes were almost constantly on 
her: he hovered nearer and nearer to where 
she sat; and, at last, came to a standstill 


before her. 
Vol. xiv.—36. 
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Then she lifted up to him lashes wet with 
unshed tears. 
“T wonder,” she faltered, “ how you can 


» 


be wicked in such a place as this! 


“HE HOVERED ‘NEARER TO WHERE SHE SAT.” 

He laughed harshly. 

“ Perhaps you think the beauties of Nature 
can keep men from feeling hungry?” he 
said. 

“Hungry?” The tears overflowed, and 
lay on her cheeks. “ Were you ever hungry ?” 
she asked. 

There was just the faintest possible accent 
on the “you.” He sat down at her side. 

“Going to recommend me to turn religious, 
eh?” he sneered. 

She slowly shook her little head. 

“If these mountains and this holiness all 
about you cannot persuade you, is it likely I 
could ?” 

“°T’ain’t likely "—there was the faintest 
suspicion of the Yankee drawl in his tones, 
and he looked at her sidelong, under his 
eyes; “’t'aint likely: but I wouldn’t go so 
far as to say it would be impossible.” 

Claire’s eyes sent mine one momentary, 
silent, flashing telegram—the sole word, 
* Triumph.” 

There was a wild-looking creeper, with red 





blossoms, clinging to the face of the rock. 
I rose and strayed away to gather’ some of 
the flowers. I went out of earshot, but the 
sound of their voices reached me, and I saw 
that they were in deep talk. I picked a 
quantity of red blossoms with deliberation 

there was surely no need for hurry in 
such a place --and, when | a handful, I 
sat down where I was, and arranged my 
spoils in little bunches, which I tied carefully 
with a bit of Claire’s embroidery silk. 

The sun was low enough now to dip 
behind the stone edging of the natural balcony 
on which we stood. The two figures on the 
rock were in deep shadow ; but I could see 
that the man had flung off his false indif- 
ference, and was leaning forward, with his 
arms on his knees, speaking earnestly. Pre- 
sently a sound broke the stillness— it sounded 
like the call of a bird, not loud, but very 
clear-—and suddenly, as in an opera, the 
vacant stage was all alive with actors. From 
down the rock path came two men with trays 
of plates and tin mugs, and from every side 
the band assembled, at the welcome call to 
I saw Claire rise, and move to the 
cave door, and I joined her. The captain 
stood aside to let us pass in, and we went 
together into our private apartment. 

When the door was shut, Claire just looked 
at me, and nodded, but did not speak, for 
how could we tell whether we could be over 
heard? But, to my amazement, she bent 
over her trunk and began to hunt out a white 
evening gown. 

“Claire!” I 
ment. 

“It is so hot in this place,” mumbled she, 
with her red half hidden among her 
possessions. 

It was not long before the summons came 
for us to eat our Own supper; and, as my 
sister emerged into the light of the two flaring 
petroleum lamps, I saw an instant look of 
suspicion cross the captain’s face. “ How 
silly she is,” I thought. She will undo all 
the good she has done.” 

Indeed, we partook of our meal in almost 
unbroken silence, as if the events of the 
sunset had been a dream ; but Claire seemed 
quite tranquil and unmoved. She _ had 
brought in her guitar with her, and, when we 
had finished, she took it in her hand, and 
went up to the morosely silent man in the 


had 


supper. 


uttered, in absolute amaze- 


face 


corner. 
“May we go out again?” she asked, look 
ing up in his face. 
“Is that your game ? 


dark ?” he asked. 


lo get off in the 
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“In a white muslin gown? It would be 
a very convenient thing to escape in, would 
it not?” she asked, tantalizingly. “ This 
little flutter of white among the rocks would 
be the best of marks for your revoly ef, don't 
you think so?” 

I saw him wince, but, as before, he opened 
the door, and we went out. 

What a night! ‘lhere was no moon, but 
the whole sapphire vault above us fairly scin- 
tillated with stars, and their vague light 
silvered over the distant mountain-teps with 
magic radiance. We all three stood for a 
while in silence, tense and full, gazing at the 
seene. 

Then Claize’s soft voice heard. 
“ Pebblebrook lies over there, I suppose,” 
raising a white arm, and pointing across the 
mountains. ‘“ Poor Uncle Will,” she sighed ; 
“T amso glad he is sleeping in peace to- 
night, not knowing of our danger.” She 
turned her flower-like face up to him, spark- 
ling with laughter, and yet tearful. ‘“ He 
loves me better than anything else in the 
world,” she said. “Our mother was the 
woman he loved, and he thinks I am exactly 
like her: you would have made the ransom 
bigger if you had known that, wouldn't 
you?” 

He gave a sharp sound, as if she had hurt 
him. “ Confound the ransom !” he growled. 

“Oh, don’t say that. Think of the joy 
to be free again, the delight of springing into 
Uncle Will’s arms, after all the horror, all 
the shame of this,” whispered she. “All 
my life that I have lived feels as if it were 
something that happened in another world, 
another life! So far away !—Oh ’—she broke 
into piteous tears, stretching out her hands 
to the distance—“I cannot bear it !—Oh, 
Uncle Will, come, come to us, and take us 
home !” 

She slipped to her knees, hiding her face 
in her arms, and shook with The 
captain stood over her, motionless ; his face, 
in the starlight, smote my heart with pity. 
Once he stooped, and I thought he was 
going to take her in his arms ; but all he did 
was to noiselessly kiss a ring of her bright 
hair. He thought I was not looking. 

After a few minutes’ weeping, she sprang 
to her feet again, and dashed away the tears. 

“What's the use of crying?” cried she, 
gaily. ‘Come, captain, you have been kind, 
letting us come out into this blessed starlight, 
you deserve a reward. I'll sing to you.” 

So she caught up her guitar, and sang. 
First of all, some gay little modern ballads, 
and then some Jacobite songs. As she sang, 


was 


sobs. 























by degrees an audience assembled : from the 
darkness all around, the men crept out, and 
when she sang “ Bonny Charlie’s Now Awa’,” 
there was a distinct attempt to join in the 
refrain. 

And then, suddenly, she struck up some 
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“BY DEGREES AN AUDIENCE ASSEMBLED.” 


unmistakable banjo chords, and sang “ The 
Old Folks at Home.” 
"Way down upon the Suwannee Ribber. 

It was marvellously clever of her. If there 
was anything on earth that would have gone 
to the hearts of those poor riff-raff of 
humanity, it was the homely, natural senti- 
ment of those artless lines. The chorus 
came strong and clear to the first verse ; to 
the second, it faltered ; and to the third there 
Was no response, except one or two signifi- 
cant sniffs. To sit in an air so charged with 
emotion is infectious; Claire felt her own 
voice wavering. I helped her bravely for 
a while, until the passion of our loneliness 
and danger struck upon my heart—I, too, 
began to weep, and then Claire flung down 
her guitar, sprang up, and darted into the 
Cave, 

There was a momentary lull, then a round 
of applause, and many a hoarse voice shouted 
‘Bravo !” 

The captain rose from where he had been 
seated, close to the singer, and deliberately 
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walked into the cave after her. I, too, 
followed : but I did not go in. 

I saw him go up to her, where she sat by 
the table, her white arms flung out across it, 
her shoulders shaken. He stood by her in 
silence for as long as he could bear it, and 
then gave vent to a cry: “ Don’t!” 

“T can’t help it,” she sobbed ; “it is so 
dreadful. I am so unhappy, and so afraid ! 

Go away! Why are 

you here, if you 

don’t like to face the 
misery you have 
caused ?” 

I saw him turn away, 
and walk up and down 
twice or thrice. Then 
he came to the door 

‘and shut it; he had 
forgotten me, as 
though I never 
existed ; but there was 

a crack in the shutter 

of the window, and 

when I had found it, 
he was £nee/ing at my 
sister’s feet. 

It sent an odd 
thrill through me to 
see his face. I had 
anticipated that Claire 
would fascinate him, 
but not that she would 
ennoble him. ‘The 
birth of a soul was in 

the formerly dull, meaningless eyes. 

I saw Claire look at him, and I felt sure, 
from her expression, that she too had not 
anticipated love, but only passion. Yet there 
was no hint of relenting in her beautiful eyes. 

He leaned his arm upon the table, his head 
on his hand, and talked: it was maddening not 
to hear what he said. No human being could 
have been more respectful, more reverent ; 
he looked as if he almost worshipped her. I 
waited, out there in the chilly night, for quite 
half an hour, I should think; and then I 
knocked at the door. 

There was a somewhat long delay before it 
was opened, but, as I entered, there was no 
sign of emotion on either face. Claire was 
standing by the table: and she took my hand, 
holding the other to the captain. ‘“ Good- 
night,” she said. 

He replied as quietly, “ Good-night.” 

So she had actually failed, and we were to 
pass a night, after all, in the horrible, dark cave. 

I dared not say a word of all this, because 
of Claire’s face. 
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“ You must go to bed in the dark,” said the 
captain, roughly. ‘“ We can’t allow lights.” 

“We are not afraid of the dark,” returned 
Claire, superbly. 

I glanced round, and saw that one of the 
band was present, standing in the doorway. 
Claire and I withdrew to the dank blackness 
of our sleeping apartment. 

“We will not undress,” said she, in a low 
voice. 

“T should think not,” I answered, in horror. 

“ Help me, Maidie, change this dress for a 
thick one, and to put the largest trunk against 
the door, and the others on the top of it.” 

I could hear her, in the pitch dark, care- 
fully replacing things we had taken out of the 
boxes, and locking them up. Then, with 
great difficulty, we dragged the heaviest into 
position, and piled the others upon it. Then 
we said our prayers, and lay down; but, 
after a few minutes, I heard Claire again 
softly moving about. 

“What are you doing ?” I asked, cautiously. 

“Putting my valuables where I can find 


them easily,” she replied. “Go to sleep, 


Maidie.” I was so tired that I obeyed 
almost at once. 

When someone laid a hand on my shoulder 
and shook me awake, I almost screamed, 
but controlled myself by a great effort. 
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“Tt is only. Claire,” whispered 
she. “ Be quite quiet, darling— 
we are going to be saved ; but our 
lives depend on you; I may 
trust you, little sister ?” 

“Yes, Claire,” I answered, 
simply. 

‘Look up, then,” she mur- 
mured. I did. The bars were 
gone from the hole in the roof, 
and I could see dimly in the 
starlight the outline of a man’s 
head and shoulders. 

“Now, Maidie, obedience, 
prompt and silent. I am going 
to help you scramble up to the 
top of our trunks. There will be 
a noose of rope—put it round 
you so that you sit in it like a 
\ swing, and hold tight.” 


was not in the least alarmed when 
I was safely drawn up, and saw 
the square face of the captain, 
who in the lowest of whispers 
bade me lie flat down. I did 
so, and then Claire was drawn 
up. No words passed, but the 
captain too lay down flat, and 
began to crawl along the rocks, we following 
as best we could. It was very tiring work, 
and I was beginning to feel that I could not 
bear much more, when we crawled into the 
entrance of a tunnel, and, after going a short 
way along it, halted, and resumed our 
upright position. 

‘I dare not have a light, even here,” I 
heard our guide whisper to Claire. “Are 
you very tired ; shall I carry you—again ?” 

That “again” revealed to me the fact that 
the captain must have carried Claire for at 
least some part of our blindfold journey this 
morning. 

“ No, thanks,” she at once replied. “ Carry 
the iittle one: she is not as strong as I.” 

But I declined “ toting ” this time, since my 
eves were open, and we were going down-hill. 

In utter darkness we went on and on for 
an hour. Then we had to halt while he 
struck a match, for we had reached a great 
cave, and could not cross it in safety without 
a light. I saw his face, all transfigured, as 
the match flickered over it, and knew that, to 
him, this journey was like the path to Paradise. 

Well! The nature of that escape need 
not be dwelt upon. We could not linger, 
for every moment was precious, and the way 
was long and difficult. When we came out 
of the tunnel, we walked through rocky 
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galleries that were like a maze—I wondered 
how any human being could possibly find 
his way, one was exactly like another. 
As we pressed on, the dawn began to break, 
and the stars grew pale ; and at last, in the 
fast increasing, pallid light of earliest morn- 
ing, we came out upon a road, and there 
stood our own carriage, and our brave little 
horses, and Wallis motionless on the box. 

Claire uttered a little cry of gladness, but 
the captain turned his face away, and looked 
up at the limpid heavens. 

‘You have not a moment to lose,” he said. 

My sister paused, hesitating for a moment, 
and then went up to him: in her hand was a 
little bag. 

“You said,” she whispered, “ you said 
that you were sometimes—hungry. I—don't 
feel as if I could bear that. ‘There is nothing 
of very great value here, but I should like 
you to—it would comfort me if you would ” 

she could not finish the sentence. His 
reproachful eyes tied her tongue. 

“Oh-—don’t apologize,” he said. “I know 
I have deserved that, and worse; but, you 
see—the former things are passed away. How- 
ever, there is one thing I should like to have.” 

It was the little bunch of red flowers I 
had tied for her, and which she had worn in 
her white evening gown. He held them in 
his hand. “ You let them fall,” he said, “but 
I will not keep them unless you say I may.” 

~<a all she said; but I saw 
the tears start as she turned away. 

Two minutes afterwards 
we were free, and the morn- 
ing sun illumined our joyous 
faces as the horses dashed 
forwards. 


SO 


was 


It was three weeks later, 
and we sat on the piazza of 
Uncle Will’s pretty bunga- 
low, lazily swaying in our 
hammocks in the warm air. 

Claire had been made a 
great heroine among all my fu 
uncle's friends. Her way of 
relating our adventure was # 
most attractively funny, 
and invariably caused the 


greatest mirth among her * 
idience. Yet there were ry 
times when I thought she 


felt a little guilty, a little 
remorseful, and ill at ease. 
‘ Do you remember Leigh- 
ton’s picture of *Cymon and 
Iphigenia’ ?” she asked me 


ONLY CHANCE. 


NX gentleman ; 
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this afternoon, suddenly, out of the silence 
and sleepy comfort of the hammock. 

‘““Yes—-I think so: he was an idiot who 
fcund a soul on gazing at a King’s daughter 
asleep, was he not ?” 

“Yes; that was it. Do you know, Maidie, 
whenever I think of the captain, I think of 
that picture too?” 

Her voice sounded depressed. 

‘But you saved our lives, and Wallis’s 
too,” I urged, in consolatory tones, though 
she had not said in so many words that she 
felt in need of consolation. 

* Well, I don’t know about lives,” said she, 
more cheerfully; “but I suppose I saved 
Uncle Will from financial ruin, which 
worth doing, isn’t it?” 

At which point Chloe, our black waiting- 
maid, came out on the piazza with the news 
that there was a gentleman wishing to see 
the young ladies. 

“Is it Mr. Templeton or Mr. Blundell ?” 
asked Claire, who, of course, had her court 
already at Pebblebrook. 

No, it was nobody known to Chloe, but 
he had given her his card. On the card was 
written “ John Ruthven.” 

We were quite mystified. “Are you sure 
he is a gentleman, Chloe ?” asked Claire. 

“Oh, missee, sartain for sure ; and, oh, my ! 
Here’s he done come out on the piazza!” 

Of course, it was the captain. As soon 
as I saw him, I felt as if I had expected it 
every moment. But he was much changed. 

He was dressed like a 
but that was 
» . not the only difference 
in him. 

As 


1S 


was natural, he 


HiN came up to Claire as if 
I had not been there ; 
she, 


and with scarlet 


AME UP TO CLAIRE, 


“HE C 
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cheeks, sprang from the hammock, and gave 
him her hand. There was a long pause after 
their greeting, and then she coldly asked him 
to sit down. I knew the consternation she 
must be feeling. This was an unlooked-for 
development. A _ thief—an outlaw! What 
would Uncle Will say? The pressing con 
cern of the moment was to get him to go. 

She remained standing by the little table 
on which lay a guitar—not her own, which, 
of course, had been left behind. He, too, 
stood, and seemed to be filling his soul with 
the sight of her. 

At last she cleared her throat, and spoke : 
“T am afraid you run some risk, Mr. Ruthven, 
in letting yourself be seen, do you not ?” 

“What does that matter?” said this 
go-ahead suitor. 

“If you think it is of no consequence, of 
course ”"—she made a little gesture with her 
hands. “ But after your risking so much for 
us, we should be sorry for you to get into 
trouble. However, I am glad to have this 
chance of thanking you. My uncle will be 
in soon—I feel sure he would like———’ 

“ You know I did not come to see him— 
nor to be thanked.” 

She raised her brows, as though to say, 
“ What, then, could be your motive?” The 
hardness of fear was in her face ; evidently 
she saw that she must be cruel, and wished 
to get it over. 

“Your visit is opportune from another 
reason,” she went on, with a nervous laugh. 
“It enables me to apologize for my—what 
shall we call it? Stratagem is not a nice 
word—but you would see afterwards that it 
was inevitable.” 

He was long silent. Heaven knows what 
he had expected; but not this, evidently. 
He did not seem to understand. 

“ Your stratagem ?” he said, at last. 

“My little attempt to get on your blind 
side!” she said, smiling up at him beseech- 
ingly. “I—I did not know what good 
feeling you had when I began 

Something in his face broke off her lame 
sentence 

“When you began ” he echoed. 

She laughed defiantly, and, turning, let 
herself down into a deck chair. 

“Yes,” she said, with her usual audacity, 
but with a most unusual nervousness behind 
it. “When I began to try and make a fool 
of you.” 

I never saw a man stand so horribly still. 
1 wished he would speak, even if it were 
only to swear. At last 


“Then you deliberately made a fool of 
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me?” he said, in tones devoid of any kind 
of feeling. 

I knew Claire felt as if she were killing a 
lamb for dinner, and as if the only hope was 
to get it dead as quickly as possible. 

“All is fair in war, you know,” she said, 
not looking at him. “I had to save Maidie 
and myself by any means there were.” 

He made one step towards her. 

“ You kissed me——” 

She was at bay then, and she rose and 
faced him. 

“Tt was my last card: I played it, as you 
would say, for all it was worth.” 

There fell on the shady piazza such a 
silence as lets one feel how powerless words 
are. In the throbbing stillness our hearts 
were all so full that it seemed as if some 
kind of cry must go up from them ; but there 
was only the cooing of the stock-doves and 
the hum of the flies. It was like a death- 
bed, and I have sometimes thought since 
that it was one, if we had but known. 

At last the captain took up his hat. He 
bowed to Claire, but did not offer her his 
hand. Then he turned to go, and I saw his 
face. When his eyes fell on me, he came 
to the side of my hammock. 

“Good-bye, little one,” said he, so kindly, 
though I could see that it was all he could 
do to say those three words. ‘Then he went. 


Said my uncle, when he came in that 
night :— 

“T heard a bit of good news to-day. 
There was such a nice chap, named Jack 
Ruthven, down at the mines by Silverro, and 
he got mixed up in a stabbing affray, bolted, 
and was outlawed. I hear to-day that the 
beast who really did it has confessed, so 
Ruthven’s name is clear: and one of my 
hands, who knows him by sight, says he saw 
him down town this afternoon. I’ve been to 
the hotel, though, to see if I could get him 
to come up and dine; but he hasn’t been 
there at all. I left a message for him. A 
capital good fellow he was, only such a devil 
of a temper.” 

That night I woke up, and heard Claire 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“Claire,” said I, sitting up, “I think it’s 
ridiculous! You were not to blame—nearly 
as much as a gentleman who associated him- 
self with scoundrels to rob women.” 

“Tt isn’t that—it isn’t that!” she sobbed ; 
“it is that I—I—am afraid that really, deep 
down, I cared for him all the time!” 

“T’m afraid it wouldn’t be very easy to 
make him believe that now,” I answered, sadly. 
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HE lion, we all know, is the 
king of beasts; a Tippoo 
Sahib of the desert, he treats 
his subjects with the simple 
and unaffected cruelty of an 
Oriental monarch. The tiger 
is also a somewhat ruthless animal; he 
prefers to eat his dinner living. But for 
sheer ferocity and lust of blood, perhaps no 
creature on earth can equal that uncanny 
brute, the common garden spider. He is 
small, but he is savage. Lions and tigers 
are credited at least with the domestic 
virtues; if we object to the king of beasts 
that (as Thersites said of Agamemnon) he 
devours his people, we may be told in extenua- 
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tion that, like Charles I., he is a good husband 
nd a model father. No such plea can be 
irged in mitigation of the misdeeds of that 
loodthirsty wretch, the female spider. Not 
Only does this Messalina among small deer 
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PREY. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


poison, and then eat, her prey, but she also 
often kills and makes a meal upon her own 
lawful spouse, the father of her children. In 
selecting a garden spider of my acquaintance, 
therefore, as a theme for a short biography, I 
do not desire to hold her up to the young, 
the gay, the giddy, and the thoughtless as a 
pattern for imitation. She does not point a 
moral with the ant. On the contrary, she 
must rank with Semiramis and the famous 
queen who dwelt in the Tour de Nesle as a 
shining example of abandoned and shameless 
wickedness. 

Spiders are not all alike. They are of 
many kinds, and of various families. So I 
shall begin by remarking that Rosalind, the 
particular lady whose 
portrait I have here 
<> presented to you in 
words, and whose life- 
= history my colleague, 
Mr. Enock, has drawn 
for you from nature, 
belongs to the most familiar race of her kind, 
the true garden spider, which constructs the 
best-known and most perfect examples of 
regular geometrical webs. We called her 
Rosalind because she was a maiden of hunt- 
ing proclivities, who lived under the green- 
wood in our own particular Forest of Arden. 
But her ways were not lovable. She killed 
flies in a fashion that would have brought up 
fresh tears in the eyes of Jacques ; and she 
devoured her Orlando with all the callous 
ferocity of a South Sea Islander. 

I will begin at the beginning with my 
eight -legged friend’s biography. Rosalind 
was hatched in spring from a cosy cocoon or 
ball of eggs deposited by her affectionate, but 
otherwise cruel, mamma in the preceding 
October. She was one of a large family- 
say, seven or eight hundred. The principles 
of Malthus are unknown in spiderdom. The 
cocoon was composed of yellowish silk, and 
attached, as the first illustration shows you 
(No. 1), to the under side of a piece of trellis- 
work, against a cottage wall, partly overgrown 
with ivy. Within this snug abode the tiny 
eggs, each wrapped in its own internal cover- 
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let, escaped the cold of winter, and hatched 
out in early spring with the first burst of warm 
sunshine. It wasa bright May morning when 
they ventured abroad. The tiny spiders, 
just freed from their shell, with its outer 
great-coat, let themselves down by short webs 
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to an ivy-leaf below, where they clustered for 
a while, after the queer fashion of their 
species, in a sort of close-knit créche or com- 
munal nursery. Gathering together in a 
compact ball or mass, like bees when they 
swarm, the wee creatures began by spinning 
in common a covering of thin silk, in whose 
midst they lay rolled up in an apparently 
inextricable tangle of legs and bodies. That 
is the universal fashion of young spiders of 
this kind. But if you touch them with a 
straw, a strange commotion takes place all at 
once in the crowded home. The mass 
unrolls itself. The six or eight hundred 
small beasts within wake all together to a 
sense of their responsibilities; the ball, 
which looks at first like a cherry-stone, 
divides as if by magic 
into so many eager and 
frightened animals ; and 
the spiderlings disperse 
like the nations at Babel. 
Each goes his or her 
own way helter-skelter, 
in search of a suitable 
place to commence opera- 
tions as a general fly- 
catcher ; and in two 
minutes the space around 
is fairly colonized by 
spiders, who set their 
snares at once with ex 
emplary industry. I am 
glad to be able to give 
them credit for the one 
good quality they do 
really possess ; though I 
am aware that in their 
case industry is often 
only another name for are 


From the general 
gathering of the clan in which our Rosa- 
lind thus took part she was rudely roused 
by the touch of such a_ straw ; and, 
emerging in haste into the open world, the 
great, cruel world, amidst whose temptations 
henceforth she was to earn her dishonest 
livelihood, she cast about her for a favouring 
breeze to waft her first-spun threads to some 
lucky position. It was a delicate operation. 
Balancing herself with her eight legs on the 
edge of an ivy-leaf beside her native corner 
(as you see her graphically represented in 
No. 2), she span, to begin with, a few short 
ends of silk, which she exposed to a passing 
current of air by tilting her back up in her 
most persuasive manner. Where the silk 
came from, and how she managed to spin 
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it, we will inquire hereafter ; for the moment, 
it must suffice to say that the wind 
was polite enough to fall in with her 
wishes, and to waft one of her threads to a 
secure position. There it gummed itself 
automatically by its own stickiness. Mr. 
Enock, who timed her, reports the interval 
she took in fixing this first thread as thirty- 
six seconds. The cable itself was drawn 
out from Rosalind’s spinnerets by the force 
of the wind, as she stood with her head 
down and her body protruding ; in little 
more than half a minute she was climbing 
up a line r5in. long, which had caught and 
glued itself on the edge of a jasmine leaf. 
For the silk is sticky and viscid, like the glue 
of a mistletoe, when first produced ; it only 
hardens as it dries, so 
that it can be readily 
moored in its first state 
to whatever it touches. 
You may compare it in 
this respect to hot seal- 
ing-wax, or to the early 
pulled stage in toffee- 
making. 

In No. 3, again, we 
see Rosalind’s first snare, 
constructed neatly, with 
the usual architectural 
and geometrical skill of 
her race, between the 
twigs of the jasmine bush. 
In the centre she sits, as 
is her wont, head down- 
ward. The method of 
making this snare is so 
interesting and curious, 
however, that I shall 
describe it at some 
length, with needful ex- 
planations. 

Rosalind began by letting the wind fix an 
original base thread, pretty much by accident. 
As soon as she was satisfied with the lie of 
this, she formed a few others about it 
irregularly in a rough pentagon, as you see 
in the outer part of the web, merely to serve 
as a scaffolding for her future operations. 
But as soon as she had formed a careless 
angular figure all round the sphere of her 
projected snare, she let down a perpendicular 
thread from the top of her base, through the 
centre of her predestined home, and fastened 
it off at the bottom by gliding down it as she 
span it. Then, walking up this first ray-line 
again, she set to work once more a little 
to the right, spinning again as she walked, 
and fastened a second ray from the centre of 
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the first to one of her outer cables. Next, 
time after time, she walked back to the 
centre, ran along the last ray made, trailing a 
thread as she went, and fastened each new line 
taut to one of the outer scaffoldings. So at 





NO. 3.—A BABY SPIDER IN ITS FIRST SNARE. 


last she had formed a regular set of rays like 
the spokes of a:wheel, but as. yet. without 
any spiral connecting threads or mesh-like 
cross-pieces. The rays of this first frame- 
work were stout and thick, composed of 
several distinct strands, but very little viscid ; 
they were built up of many threads each, in 
a manner to be hereafter described ; and 
they hardened quickly on exposure to the 
air, for they were intended mainly to serve 
as beams, not as nets or insect-catchers. 

Her ground-plan being thus complete, 
Rosalind next proceeded with great delibera- 
tion to add the meshes of the web (which 
are the practical insect-catchers) by connect- 
ing the rays with the spiral network. In 
doing this, she followed a regular method. 
Beginning at the centre, she fastened a 
thinner cord to one of the spokes, and 
worked slowly outward, fixing the line to 
each ray as she went by the aid of her hind 
legs, which are almost hand-like. Then, 
reversing the process, she fastened another 
thread to one of the outer cables, and carried 
it back through the spokes in a similar spiral 
to the hub or centre. - These two spiral 


threads are the ones which she specially 
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designed for catching her prey; they are 
thinner than the spokes, but are closely 
studded through all their length with tiny 
drops of sticky stuff like bird-lime, admirably 
adapted for snaring insects. You can see 
the drops, if you look close, even with the 
naked eye ; and they are very clearly visible 
by the aid of a pocket-lens. 

How ‘is the web itself manufactured and 
produced? What is its raw material? Well, 
to answer that question I must give you here 
some brief description of the personal appear- 
ance of Rosalind and her sisters. The garden 
spider, you know (and as you can see her in 
No. 6), is a great, soft, eight-legged creature, 
about half an inch long, though her com- 
paratively insignificant husband is very much 
smaller and less conspicuous. She consists, 
in the main, of two parts, the foremost of 
which, though it rejoices in the scientific 
title of the cephalothorax (science is 
always so careful to give things nice easy 
names while it is about it !), may be more 
popularly described for most practical pur- 
poses as the head; and to this large 
compound head are attached the eight long- 
jointed, hairy legs, with the muscles that 
move them. The other half of the spider 
consists of the abdomen or stomach, a soft, 
round bag, quaintly marked like a quail’s 
head, and very squashy in appearance. With 
this last part of herself, the garden spider 
spins her snare or web. out of the manu- 
factured material of her own body. She 
spins it of her own digested contents. And 
as she has frequently to mend the web after 
various mishaps, which occur in the natural 
course of business—as when it is broken by 
the wind, brushed against by passers-by, or 
torn and mangled by a big fly or wasp—you 
can readily understand that she must eat in 
proportion; which is, no doubt, the true 
cause of her almost incredible voracity. In 
point of fact, a healthy female spider spends 
all her time in catching prey and eating it. 

In No. 4 we have a greatly enlarged back 
view of the spinnerets from which the threads 
are produced, and a still more enlarged side- 
view below of the separate little ducts from 
which the component strands issue. Accord- 
ing to circumstances, she makes her threads 
simple or compound. The sticky fluid of 
which they are formed is secreted by powerful 
glands in the abdomen ; it is then squeezed 
out through numerous minute tubes, of 
different calibres, and hardens in most cases 
when exposed to the air, though the spiral 
threads with the insect-catching drops on 
them maintain their viscid nature much 
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wf 4-—BACK VIEW OF ROSALIND'S SPINNERETS. 
longer, so as to gum the flies down, rather 
than entangle them in meshes, as with the 
common house-spider. 

No. 5 shows us further details of some 
other interesting features in  Rosalind’s 
anatomy. The upper figure 
represents three distinct 
varieties of the viscid 
threads, each with its own 
peculiar type of beads, 
adapted for catching larger 
or smaller insects. Every 
kind has its own beads 
spread for it. The flies 
get entangled in these, 
according to their size; 
and then, tearing the web 
to free themselves, find 
the coils only double round 
their legs and bodies. 

But the spider does not 
content herself with merely 
catching insects; she 
poisons them as well. We 
had not watched Rosalind 
long in her chosen lair 
before we discovered that 
she did not live in her 
geometrical web ; that was 
merely her hunting - net ; 


her private residence Ccon- 0. 5.—viscrp THREADS, 
FOOT AND CLAWS OF SPIDER: SPIDERS FACE, 


WITH JAWS AND POISON-FANGS. 


sisted of a snug little cell 








or nest, under shelter of a rose-leaf, at a few 
inches’ distance from the centre cf the snare ; 
and in this quiet home it was her habit to rest 
unseen, under cover of the shady leaf, until 
prey came within measurable distance of her 
sphere of practical politics. Butshe kept up 
communications with the seat of war. From 
the centre of the snare to the nest she had 
stretched a stout, thick line, along which she 
could run easily on the slightest indication 
of a prospective victim looming up in the 
background. Moreover, this cable or thread 
seemed to be connected by its different strands 
with various parts of the snare ; at any rate, 
it acted as a_ telegraphic communicator 
between the home, strictly so-called, and the 
place of business. For Rosalind used always 
to recline at her ease with one hand-like claw 
placed steadily on the line of communication ; 
thus seated, she would watch with cat-like 
stealth for any chance of a victim. The 
moment a fly touched the snare, however 
lightly, it would set up a slight tremor of 
movement in the indicating thread ; and, 
quick as lightning, informed by touch of its 
whereabouts, out Rosalind would dart, ready 
to go straight to the spot and suck that luck- 
less creature’s life-blood. 

Besides, the bigger the fly or bee, the 
harder it was likely to struggle ; and Rosalind 
noted well, before starting, the comparative 
extent to which the line was convulsed, and 
governed herself accord- 
ingly. If a big bumble-bee 
or wasp fell peradventure 
into her coils, he plunged 
exceedingly ; and Rosa- 
lind, prudently aware ot 
the expected sting, ap- 
proached the dangerous 
prey with marked reserve 
and caution. But when it 
was only a harmless small 
fly that struggled in the 
net, she rushed forth from 
her lair as bold as brass, 
seized the body with claws 
and jaws, and sucked the 
poor thing dry in less than 
a minute. Then she flung 
away its empty skin, or 
cut it contemptuously out 
of the web it had injured. 

A glance at the second 
figure in No. 5 will show 
how admirably the spider’s 
foot is adapted for all these 
WITH STICKY BEADS: various purposes. Adap- 
tation could hardly go 
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further. The spider has claws with which she 
can hold her web like a hand; and she has 
also sharp nails which aid her not a little in 
manipulating her prey and her web. But she 
has more than all these : the claws themselves, 
you will note, are provided with toothed 
or comb-like edges ; and these curious saw- 
teeth are useful to the spider both in 
arranging her webs, in weaving them tight or 
loose, and in feeling the line of communica- 
tion, when at rest, for indications of a 
captured insect. If you remember that the 
spider has no less than eight legs, each some- 
what differently provided with special claws 
and combs, you will understand how formid- 
able a beast she really is ‘to creatures of her 
own size or smaller. 

But beneath the foot in No. 5 are repre- 
sented those still more terrible organs, the 
mouth and poison fang. The face is shown, end 
on—a full-face portrait ; and the little knobs 
above are the eight sharp eyes with which 
the spider looks out for its prey when 
captured. Below lie the jaws, with their two 
movable poison fangs, one of which is open, 
while the other is folded back into its groove 
or receptacle like a kitten’s claw. This 
poison fang is supplied with venom from a 
gland in the head. When the spider catches 
an insect and desires to eat him at once (as 
she generally does if he is not very large) 
she poisons him outright, and proceeds to 
devour him. So she often does with a wasp 
or other dangerous insect. But if she wishes 
to preserve him for future use, she quietly 
envelops him in a network of web, and 
keeps him in durance vile, as I shall 
show you later—a prisoner awaiting his turn 
to be killed and eaten. Taking her as a 
whole, therefore, the mother spider is about 
as fiercely equipped a beast as creation can 
produce: a monster armed like the tiger and 
cobra combined ; with the claws of a lion 
and the poison fangs of a serpent; both 
which she supplements by a treacherous 
snare, itself a union of the net and the bird- 
lime trap. No wonder with such an armoury 
that she has prospered exceedingly in the 
struggle for existence. And, indeed, you will 
find garden spiders wherever you go. They 
are one of the most successful types in 
creation. 

We watched our Rosalind closely through 
the whole of a season. It was a curious 
drama of blood and treachery. For the 
most part she lay concealed like a secret 
assassin in her nest behind the rose-leaf, 
seldom spreading her net in the sight of the 
victim ; but sometimes, assuming the ré/ of 
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highway robber, she would Loldly rest in the 
very centre of her snare, with her head 
downward, waiting for the approach of 
casual small insects. At such times, we 
noticed the larger and more intelligent flies 
usually gave her a wide berth; she seldom 
caught bluebottles or bees on these occasions 
of open display ; but tiny gnats and midges, 
less careful or less wise, would get entangled 
in her web, and at these she would rush out 
viciously, sucking them dry then and there, 
and rejecting their empty skeletons with lordly 
unconcern. Her appetite was unbounded ; 
but she grew so quick, she had so often to 
remake or repair her broken snare, and she 
was laying by so constantly for her maternal 
functions and her eight hundred eggs, that 
this did not surprise us. The web, indeed, 
was often torn by wasps or large flies out of 
all recognition; and at other times it was 
destroyed by the housemaid or the gardener. 
On an average, I should say, Rosalind had 
to rebuild the whole concern about once in 
three days; and as she was obliged to 
spin it all out of her own body, this came 
very expensive. We _ noticed, however, 
that she was economically minded, for she 
wasted no web; I think she ate up all 
loose ends or remnants: and the central 
portion, where she occasionally reposed on 
the look-out for prey, was free from the 
viscid beads which ‘elsewhere adorned the 
cross-pieces. You see, this part of the 
structure was of comparatively small service 
as a snare, while the sticky stuff would have 
interfered with her own freedom of move- 
ment. She usually avoided the beaded 
spiral, and only ran along the stouter spokes 
or cables. 

But the most wonderful scene of all was 
witnessed when Rosalind found in her net a 
large wasp or a blow-fly. Onsuch occasions, 
she was generally resting in her nest under 
the rose-leaf, with one foot held firmly on the 
cord of communication. If a light pull only 
came, she would rush wildly forth, and seize 
in a frenzy the small fly that caused it. She 
seemed as if drunk with lust of carnage. But 
when the strength of the pull showed her 
that a large bee or wasp was struggling in 
the web, she would act in various ways 
according to the needs of the moment. 
Wasps she approached, we noticed, with 
considerable fear ; she knew their dangerous 
nature. But she was seldom afraid, even so, 
of tackling them ; though at times, if a very 
large and truculent specimen got entangled in 
the web, she seemed to despair of landing 
him. In such cases, she would cut him 
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out bodily, by biting the threads, and let 
him drop at once, thankful, like Dogberry, 
to be rid of a knave. A _ moderate-sized 
wasp, however, she would rush out and 
attack in that frenzy of rage and hunger, 
a sort of mad, blind rage, which one often 
notices in fierce carnivorous animals. 
She would begin her onslaught near the 
victim’s head, avoiding his sting, and 
envelop him in web, till his wings were 
pinioned ; then she would cautiously ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to the tail, but give 
the actual sting a wide berth till the con- 
clusion of operations. The wasp, meanwhile, 


no. 6. ROSALIND ON HER WAY TO SECURE A BLOW-PLY. 
would keep protruding his poisoned lance in 
evident fury, striking wildly at the air ; while 
the spider continued to suck him dry quietly, 
from the head backward, without the slightest 
consideration for his feelings as a living 
animal. I may add (to anticipate an obvious 
criticism) that I am aware the sting-bearing 
wasp is a female; I have only treated her 
here to a masculine pronoun because it helps 
to discriminate her better in each sentence 
from my friend Rosalind. 

In No. 6, our intrepid Rosalind is repre- 
sented in the act of attacking a blow-fly 
which has buzzed noisily into the web. The 
moment her delicate foot on the line informs 
her that a large insect has got entangled in 
her toils, she rushes angriJy out, and begins 
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at once to envelop him. In this case, how- 
ever, her intention is not to devour him on 
the spot ; she means to store her larder with 
provisions for future use, and is as careless as 
ever of the feelings of her victim. No. 7 shows 
with what bands she proceeds to swathe 
him. She catches him firmly as fast as she 
can, so as to prevent his furious struggles from 
unnecessarily destroying her precious web ; 
then she trundles and bundles him rapidly in 
a sort of treadmill or merry-go-round, with 
her front pair of legs ; holds on to the web 
and steadies herself with her two middle 


pairs ; and uses her hind pair, with her comb- 





ROSALIND TRUNDLING THE BLOW-FLY, AND 
ENVELOPING HIM IN SILK FROM HER SPINNERETS. 


like claws, to distribute the silk which she 
winds in coils about his wings and body. 
You can see now how useful are her eight 
legs to her. Each fulfils its own function. 
In about a minute she has twirled him round 
and round, and swaddled him firmly in a 
strong silken covering. I regret to say she 
does not then proceed to eat him at once, 
but keeps him imprisoned in torture for an 
indefinite period, tightly bound in silken 
cords, till she desires to dine off him. The 
unhappy fly is bound hand and foot— 
or, rather, wing and ieg—till it is abso- 
lutely incapable of the least resistance ; 
it is then kept in its close prison with a 
cruelty more than medizval, and at last 
devoured alive piecemeal by its ruthless 
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captor. The morals of spiders are scarcely 
better than those of Chinamen. 

Rosalind’s changes of costume were also 
most theatrical and interesting. Like her 
namesake in the play, she appeared every 
now and again in a different suit of clothes, 
and rejected her old ones. The manner of 
making the new suit, however, and of shuffl- 
ing off the old, was extremely interesting. 
She moulted periodically ; but at each moult 
the whole external skeleton was sloughed off, 
like a snake’s skin or a lobster’s coat, entire ; 
and a new one grew under it. 

In No. 8 Mr. Enock has luckily caught 
our heroine just at the moment of such a 
moult. She is dropping out of her old skin, 
by means of her threads ; beneath it, the new 
one has grown, the animal being thus quite 
literally accommodated with a fresh suit 
“while you wait.” The way the old skin 
hangs up is curious and 
typical. At first the new 
outer coat is soft and 
yielding, like the freshly 
moulted skeleton or 


armour of a crab or lob- 
ster ; but it soon hardens, 
and not infrequently ad- 
is taken of the 
replace 


vantage 
moult to parts 
that have been accident- 
ally lost or broken off, 
such as a leg or a feeler. 
The economical spider, 
however, never wastes 
anything: she does not 
throw away the old suit ; 
as soon as her jaws have 
grown hard enough, it is 
eaten up by the owner, 
and thus used over again in the production of 
web or body material. If thrift be a virtue, no 
beast on earth possesses it more than a spider. 

I have left to the last the delicate question 
of the domestic relations of spiders, which 
are certainly mot of a sort to be commended 
for imitation. The lady spider, indeed, too 
closely resembles the late Mr. Deeming and 
the natives of Fiji in her unsatisfactory 
notions of conjugal affection. I regret to say 
it is her reprehensible habit to devour alive 
her unsuccessful suitors, and sometimes also 
the father of her own children. These are un- 
amiable traits, but I must not conceal them. 
You will observe, no doubt, that throughout 
I have said comparatively little of the 
masculine spider, and much of his lady ; 
and I have done this of set purpose ; 
for spiders are a group in which the 


NO. 8.—A SPIDER CHANGING ITS SUIT OF 
CLOTHES. 


dominance of the females is marked and 
undeniable. ‘The matriarchate prevails ; the 
females are the race, and the males exist only 
as lazy drones, mere idle fathers of future 
generations. This being so, the mother 
spider, true to her thrifty ideas, regards them 
in the light of necessary evils; and being 
always economical, she thinks it well to utilize 
them for the purposes of the race by eating 
them up the moment they have fulfilled their 
sole and single marital function. 

This peculiar habit makes the courtship 
of spiders a grim tragi-comedy, well worth 
observing. In No. 9 Mr. Enock has repre- 
sented one salient scene in the painful drama. 
And this is the interpretation thereof. Two 
male spiders have come to pay their court to 
the supercilious Rosalind. She, good lady, 
sits unconcerned but watchful in the centre 
or hub of her snare, apparently careless of 
the two eager postulants 
for her hand and _ heart, 
but in reality observing 
them with critical eyes, 
and ready to rush out 
and devour them if they 
fail to please her. The 
gentlemen, accordingly, 
have to be very artful. 
They go through strange 
antics. Now they approach 
her cautiously, very much 
on the alert, ready to pull 
the string and advertise 
her of their presence, but 
also prepared to turn and 
run, or to cut the line 
and drop, if she does not 
regard their advances with 
favour. Now again they 
retreat, alarmed at her aspect. Rosalind 
sulks in her web, and waits to see which of 
the two she prefers, if either. Should the fit 
so seize her, she will accept one or other of 
her ardent suitors ; but should she happen 
to be more hungry than amorous, or else to 
be disappointed, or in an ill-humour, she 
may dart out upon them at once, and make 
meat offhand of her devoted admirer. 

Even the successful suitor himself is by no 
means safe; for it is Rosalind’s way, when 
she tires of a lover, not to nag and quarrel, 
but to devour him outright, and look out for 
another. This saves time and trouble, and 
is better in the end for the temper of the 
species. 

When autumn comes, Rosalind lays her 
eggs in a cocoon, and fastens them on the 
under side of a stone or piece of wood, where 
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they hatch out in spring, and so the whole 
story of her life begins over again. She herself, 
meanwhile, retires to winter quarters, where 
she passes the cold months under shelter in 
a state of more or less torpidity. It is not 
known exactly how long a spider lives ; but 
they continue for at least two or three 
years, and probably much longer. We had 
Rosalind under examination for two succes- 
sive summers. 

The family to which Rosalind belongs, 
that of the geometrical spiders, may be 
placed at the very head of the whole spider 
order. Its webs are the most perfect in archi- 
tecture, are the best planned as snares, and 
have a strict monopoly of the sticky beads, 
which help to entangle the prey, and which 
are also, under the micro- 
scope, most beautiful ob- 
jects, decked in prismatic 
colours, and looking like 
so many iridescent opals. 
In shape and markings 
these spiders are also 
superior to the common 
run of eight-legged beasts, 
though they are certainly 
less beautiful than some 
of the lovely green and 
variegated semi - trans- 
parent field-spiders. It 
would not be going too 
far to say that the geo- 
metrical web-makers are 
the most advanced and 
civilized members of the 
entire group. For there 
are degrees of evolution 
among these hunting car- 
nivores. Some of the least 
advanced kinds merely 
stalk or hunt down their 
prey on the open. These 
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lower Savages among the NO. 9.—ROSALIND WATCHING HER TWO SUITORS, IN 
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the most advanced of their kind, have learned 
by the experience of ages how to construct a 
regular snare, on a fixed ground-plan, and 
to supplement it by a singular trick of 
beady bird-lime. It is thus quite clear that 
there is progress among spiders as among 
human races, and that some species have 
progressed much further than others. 

Even among the geometrical web-weavers 
themselves, again, there are marked varieties 
of progress and culture. For some kinds have 
only three claws to each foot, while others 
have more; and there are certain species 
which possess in addition a sort of opposable 
thumb, so that they can catch things as with 
a hand, feeling them all round, and grasping 
their threads as a sailor grasps a cable. Such 
opposable thumbs are 
always accompanied by 
high intelligence, as one 
sees in man, in the mon- 
keys, in the opossum, and 
in the parrot. 

Indeed, all round, it 
may be safely said that 
the spiders as a group 
stand at the head of the 
animals with jointed 
bodies ; and that the geo- 
metrical tribe in particu- 
lar stand at the head of 
all the spiders. Nor must 
we consider that their 
cruelty and ferocity put 
them out of court in this 
connection ; for man him- 
self, taking him in the 
mass, is one of the most 
ruthless of animals ; and 
the bees, which by uni- 
versal consent rank among 
the highest insects, are 
the group which most 
universally slaughter their 


spider tribe lurk under 0v8T WHETHER vo accrrT oR Devour THEM. Qwn brothers, the drones, 


stones or in the crevices 

of bark, and rush out at their victims, or 
spring upon them unawares. One may 
compare them to such low hunting human 
races as the natives of New Guinea or 
the North American Indians. Others, 
again, construct tubes, with or without trap 
doors, and catch their prey more or less 
cunningly near the entrance. Yet others, 
once more, weave irregular webs, among 
leaves and twigs, or in the corners of rooms, 
and trust rather to mere meshes than to sticky 
substances. But the geometrical web-weavers, 


as soon as the community 
has no further use for them. The fact is that 
Nature as a whole is intensely utilitarian ; 
each kind fights for its own hand alone, and 
regards as little the feelings of other kinds as 
the fisherman regards the feelings of herrings, 
or as the fishmonger minds the objection 
of lobsters to be boiled alive for our human 
convenience. A race that skins living eels 
at Billingsgate, and decks its hats with egrets 
in Hyde Park, has no just ground of com- 
plaint, after all, against my poor, misguided, 
husband-eating Rosalind. 

































AGE 12. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 


PRINCE SOMDETCH 
CHOWFA MAHA 
VAGIRAVUDH, 
CROWN PRINCE OF 
SIAM. 


Born 1880. 








y 5g) N 1895 the Crown 
2H et Prince, who is 
ecb heise] the eldest son of 
By, Me the lady known 











to Europeans as 
the Second Queen, a full 
sister of the First Queen, 
was raised to his present 
dignity on the death of 
the late Crown Prince, the 
First Queen’s eldest son. 
The Prince is a_ youth 
of great ability and 
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AGE 5. 
From a Photograph. 

























PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Pricani, Geneva. 


of their Lives. 














From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey 


His father has 
every reason to con- 
gratulate himself on 
having his son educated 
in England, for his educa- 
tion and residence among 
English boys have not 
only greatly improved 
his physical appearance, 
but the general influence 
of his surroundings will 
do much to shape his 
life into a career of 
extreme usefulness to his 
country. 


promise. 
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warden of St. Deiniol’s Hostel and Library, 
founded by Mr. Gladstone for the promotion 
of sacred study. Nearly 200 students have 


AGE 15. 
From a Photo. by W. Bradnee, Torquay. 


THE REV. HARRY DREW. 
Born 1856. 
HE REV. H. DREW is the 


second son of F. Drew, Esq., of Frome Piste. ty) ace 31. —-—>— I Mendelson. 





P04 Powderham. He was educated 

oy} at Newton Abbot College, and lodged in the Hostel, and Mr. Drew has 
Keble College, Oxford, where he catalogued the 30,000 volumes contained in 

graduated B.A. and M.A. After taking his the two principal rooms of the library. 

degree, he engaged in educational 

work for a few years, and was 

ordained deacon in 1883, and priest 

the following year. He was ap- 

pointed to the curacy of Hawarden, 

Flintshire, where he began his minis- 

terial life under the Rev. Stephen 

Gladstone. In February, 1886, he 











AGE 27. 
From a Photo. by Whatmough Webster, Cheater. 
married Mary, third daughter of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Being unwilling to sever his wife 
from the vencrable parents who had 
learnt to lean upon her as their chief 
stay, Mr. Drew has always refused 
to leave Hawarden, and has declined 
several offers of valuable prefer- 
ment. In 1894 he spent six months 
in temporary charge of a church 77 
near Cape Town, and on his return a) HHH 
to Hawarden he became the first From a Photo. by! paneun? BAY. [Buiott & Fry. 









OF CELEBRITIES. 
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AGE 22. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


From a) AGE 5. { Drawing. 


MRS. HARRY DREW. 

RS. DREW, owing to the fact 
2 that her eldest sister was married 
‘and that her second sister was 
for some years head of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, was 
for several years before her marriage Mr. 
Gladstone’s only daughter living at home, 
and shared with Mrs. Gladstone all the 
social labours which of necessity devolved on 


daughter ; watch- 
ing with affection- 
ate devotion over 
the declining years 
of her ~ illustrious 
parents, and co- 
operating with her 
husband in all 
the religious and 
philanthropic work 
of a widespread 





. AGE 28, 
country parish. From my iene by 


Sir E. Burne-Jones. 








AGE 13. 
From a Photo. by Jamblin, Penmaenmawr. 


a Premier’s wife. She did much to make 
the official house, No. 10, Downing Street, 
a centre of brilliant and delightful com- 
pany. Since her marriage all Mrs. 
Drew’s energies have been devoted to ‘Wy 


the kindred tasks of mother, wife, and From a Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. ; (Alice Hughes 
Vol. xiv.—38 
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Froma Photo. by] , ” AGE 1) 6(W. 4. Gill, Devonport. lad il 
From a Photo. by) AGE 30. [Elliott & Fry. 
SIR WILLIAM H. a HITE, K.C.B. His interesting career and work are dealt 
aan Se ae - with in this month’s “ Illustrated Interview.” 
HHOUGH officially a civilian, Sir 
William White has the un y 


mistakable air of a naval man; 
environment accounts for this. 
His parents were in no way con- 
nected with official circles, naval or otherwise. 
* I was born,” he said, “at Devonport, on 
February 2nd, 1845. When I was fourteen my 
father fell ill, and I had to do something for 
myself. The appointment ‘that presented 
itself was an open competition for entry into 














From a Photo. by) AGE 24. (W. H. Gill, Devonport a a . 
j ey io 
Hf) 
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the dockyard as a shipwright’s apprentice.” h 
H) Hi} 


The rest of young White’s early career is 
simply one long list of competitive examina- 
tions, all passed with extraordinary success. “pom a Photo. by) FRMDENT DAY, ” (Byrne & Co. 




















No. LV.—SIR WILLIAM 


By WILLIAM 


O say that Sir William White 
holds the most responsible 
position in the whole Empire 
is not an extravagant state- 
ment. He designs the battle- 
ships of Britain, which is to 
say that he is virtually the paramount arbiter 
of fashion in warships for the entire world— 
literally, from China to Peru. 

Sir William White does not actually live 
in London. Residence in the sturdy North 
of England has rendered the Metropolis 
almost intolerable to him. Thus it was at his 
quiet home on Putney Hill that I saw him. 

June, 1867, saw him appointed on the 
Staff at the Admiralty by Sir Edward 
Reed, then Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-two we find the 
young man in the position of confidential 
assistant to the Chief Constructor, after a 
brilliant scholastic record. 

“Coming to the Admiralty in_ that 
way,” remarked Sir William, “I passed 
from the scholastic part into the actual work 
of designing ships for the Navy.” The loss 
of the Captain, the retirement of Sir 
Edward Reed, and the 
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I therefore decided to accept this offer, and I 
told the Admiralty in January, 1883, that I 
was about to quit the public service and take 
up the proffered position at Elswick. 

“When I went to Elswick,” resumed this 
remarkable man, “ the place where within two 
years we were building the ill-fated Victoria 
was just a mud-bank by the river-side. The 
water came in t2ft. deep at the very spot 
where the Victoria was afterwards completed. 
When I left Elswick to come back to the 
Admiralty, about two and a half years after- 
wards, we were employing z,ooo men there. 
Among many other ships, we had the Vic/orta 
well advanced on the stocks.” 

Talking of the Victoria, I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. Philip Watts, Sir William 
White’s able successor at Elswick, for three 
exceedingly interesting photographs showing 
various stages in the building of that unfor- 
tunate warship.. The first photograph shows 
the stem of the great vessel. It is necessary 
to mention, in view of the name-plate Renown, 
seen in the photograph, that the name of the 
vessel was changed at a very early stage in 
view of the fact that she was launched in the 








appointment of Sir 
Nathaniel Barnaby 
these events passed 
in quick succession 
about this time. 

It was in 1881 that 
Mr. White was ap- 
pointed Chief Con- 
structor, and the very 
next year he was ap- 
proached by the great 
firm of Sir William 
Armstrong and Com- 
pany, who offered him 
the position of chief 
naval constructor in 
connection with the 
new warship building 
yard which they were 
about to establish. 

“T had a feeling,” 
said Sir William, 
“that this was an op- 
portunity which 
would enable me to 
show what I could do 
with a free hand; 








ONE DAY'S WORK ON H.M.S “ VICTORIA.” 
From a Photo. by W. Parry, South Shields. 
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Jubilee year of 1887. In the photo. will also 
be seen the blocks laid for the keel of the 
vessel. 

“The first photograph,” writes Mr. Watts, 
“shows one solitary day’s work on the keel 
and stem moulc.” It is, by the way, very 
unusual to take a photograph so early in 
the construction of a ship. The second 
photo. which Mr. Watts was kind enough 
to place at our disposal for reproduction is 
likewise very impressive. It shows the 
Victoria partially in frame, as she was 
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PARTIALLY IN FRAME. 


From a@ Photo, by) THE “ vicTORIA ” 
when Sir William White left Elswick. This 
photograph will give you an excellent idea 
of what the skeleton interior of a battleship 
looks like in the early stages of building. At 
Portsmouth, Devonport, or any other of our 
great dockyards, many of these stupendous 
frameworks are to be seen on the slips, and the 
interior is turned into a perfect Babel with 
clatterings and hammerings, and hundreds of 
men swarming in all directions. 

Naturally, the Admiralty did not want to 
lose the very valuable services of their 
brilliant young Constructor. Finding him 
resolute, however, they actually went out: of 
their way to present him with a special letter 
of thanks for past services. In the two and 


a half years which Sir William spent at Arm- 
strong’s he designed and obtained orders for 
ships representing about £ 1,500,000. He 
built ships for Japan and China, Italy, 
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Spain, and Austria. When he came 
away, he left enough work for two years. 
Armstrong’s, as everybody knows, is a power 
in the civilized world, and as Sir William 
White had a good deal to do with the 
building up of its universal reputation, I 
put several questions to him respecting the 
establishment of the Warship Dockyard, at 
Elswick. 

“ At the very outset,” replied Sir William, 
“there was in the middle of the river an 
island, with a farm upon it. This island was 








{W. Parry, South Shields 


known as ‘The Meadows.’ Its removal 
formed part of the scheme for the improve- 
ment of the Tyne. In fact, deep water was 
to be substituted for that island. Now, 
exactly what to do with all the material was 
something of a problem. So we suggested 
that if, instead of taking the sand, etc., from 
‘The Meadows’ out to sea, the authorities 
would only bring it to us at our wharf, we 
would take it and be glad of it. So we used 
this material for filling up the new line of the 
river front where our ship-building was to be 
carried on. This, of course, saved us a great 
deal of trouble and expense.” 

At this time, be it understood, no war- 
ships were built at the famous Elswick yard. 
Only armaments—-guns, gun-mountings, etc., 
were made there. 

“ How long were you,” I asked, “ from the 
time you started removing the island until 























you were actually able to commence ship- 
building ?” 

“‘ About eighteen months,” was the reply ; 
“and the first ship we built there was the 

‘anther, a torpedo cruiser for the Austrian 
navy. We were building that ship at one 
end of the yard whilst the other end was still 
under water.” 

The next photograph to be reproduced 
here is a magnificently impressive view of the 
stern of H.M.S. Victoria. The photo. was 
taken just prior to the launch; and in the 
words of the French idiom, it “ gives furiously 
to think.” Launching-day is observed in a 
dockyard as more or less of a holiday; it 
was so on this occasion. Little, however, 
did the architects and engineers dream, when 
they surveyed their stupendous handiwork, 
that only a few years later the great battle- 
ship would go to the bottom with nearly all 
her officers and men, 
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them with compressed air. He always 
carried with him a tin box with holes bored 
in it; also a flexible tube. He would place 
the box at the bottom of a tank and then 
blow through the tube. The pressure, of 
course, was sufficient to blow the water out of 
the box, and it would rush up to the surface. 
On this he would say, ‘There you are ; 
you've only got to do that with your ship.’ 
Asked as to how he would eep the ship at 
the surface when it got there, he would reply 
‘that was our business.’ 

“There was,” he remarked, “a man who 
used to spend many hours a day in White- 
hall, in front of the Admiralty. He carried 
sandwich -boards on which were printed 
his grievances, and he used to distribute 
pamphlets which gave extra details. The 
Admiralty, he declared, had _ stolen his 
notions, particularly the idea of ram bows, 





including the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir 
George Tryon.’ The 
story of the ramming 
of the Victoria by the 
Camperdown is too 
fresh in the minds of 
the public to bear nar- 
ration here. I may 
merely mention in 
passing that, after a 
great disaster of this 
kind, Sir William 
White is literally over- 
whelmed with notions 
as to prevention and 
salvage, from inventors 
of all grades. 

“There seem to be 
quite a number of 
people,” remarked Sir 
William, “who have 
plans for raising sunken 
ships, such as the Sué 
tan or the Victoria. A 
great many of these 
inventors know nothing 
whatever about the 
subject ; others under- 
stand the principle, 
perhaps, but do not 
realize the practical 
difficulties. I remem- 
ber there was one man 
who came to me with 
an idea for raisirg 
sunken ships by blow- 
ing the water out of 








STERN VIEW OF THE 
From a Photo. by W. Parry, South Shields, 














“ VICTORIA "—READY TO LAUNCH, 
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which had been in use for at least fifteen 
years before the date of his so-called inven- 
tion. 

“Then, again, all sorts of proposals are 
made to us in connection with aerial naviga- 
tion. People seem to think that the 
Admiralty deals with anything that floats, 
whether in the air, on the water, or under 
the water. They send us ideas for fly- 
ing machines and other wonderful things 
intended to convey explosive charges over 
the enemy, whether on land or at sea.” 

Once his devotion to his duty nearly cost 
him his life. It was the usual story of an 
enthusiastic inventor with any amount of 
faith in the offspring of his brain. In this 
particular instance that offspring took the 
form of a submarine boat. A lot of people 
went down in that boat, and when they had 
been down some little time it began to dawn 
upon them that they were 
never coming up again. 
Ihe fact was that the boat, 
instead of going down 
nicely and gently, took a 
terrific header into the clay 
at the bottom of the dock ; 
and after a frightfully 
anxious time, during which 
Sir William White and 
everybody else concerned 
had to man the pumps and 
work them furiously, the 
submarine “ warship” came 
to the surface. 

I asked Sir William 
whether other nations adopted our ideas in 
the construction of warships. 

“It is a mutual thing, so to speak,” he 
said ; “ we know what is happening all the 
world over, and our idea is to get the best, 
wherever it may come from. In the matter 
of water-tube boilers, for example, the French 
have undoubtedly shown the way. On the 
other hand, the water-tube boilers built by 
Messrs. Yarrow and Messrs. Thorneycroft 
are much used abroad, the former extensively 
in Russia, and the latter in Germany. The 
French, again, took the lead in the matter of 
armour, which, of course, is one of the very 
first considerations in a battleship. It was 
an Englishman, however, who first suggested 
the use of nickel-steel for armour. An 
American named Harvey invented the process 
of hardening the surface of steel plates ; 
and the German firm of Krupp has made the 
latest advances.” 

We are here enabled to reproduce part of 
an armour-plate made by Messrs. Charles 
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Cammell and Co., Limited, of Sheffield. This 
is part of a sample plate that underwent a 
very severe test. Notice the marks of pro- 
jectiles fired from a 6in. breechloading 
gun. “The test in question,” writes Messrs. 
Cammell, “shows the quality of armour 
being supplied to the British Govern- 
ment for the new ships AMion, Canopus, 
Glory, Goliath, and Ocean. For these vessels 
we are making the whole of the armour for 
the ends of citadels. This armour - plate, 
which was tested on board H.M.S. Jefé/e, at 
Portsmouth, was 8ft. long, 6ft. wide, and 6in. 
thick. The trial took place on September 
22nd, 1896. The projectile fired from the 
6in. breechloader was one of Holtzer forged 
steel. It weighed 1oolb., and the charge 
consisted of 48lb. of powder.” 

If one could only realize the severity 
of this trial, one would have some idea 





PART OF ARMOUR-PLATE THAT MAS BEEN TESTED WITH A 6IN. GUN. 


of the extraordinary pitch of perfection to 
which the making of armour-plates has 
been brought. The gun, which could 
probably throw its huge shot ten miles, was 
only 3o0ft. away from the plate. The first 
shot (the one on the right-hand side) hit the 
plate 2ft. from the bottom. The result was 
an injury measuring 12in. by 11in. The 
head of the projectile was embedded in the 
plate, and the remainder broken up, mostly 
in small pieces. The blow was equal to 
2,663 “foot tons,” and a careful record was 
made after the firing of each round. 

It is a peculiar business, this making of 
armour-plates. “The special plant and tools 
necessary to deal with this heavy work,” write 
Messrs. John Brown and Co., of Sheffield, 
“represent a prodigious capital expenditure, 
which is only productive when armour-plate 
orders are plentiful. The frequent alterations 
and improvements to which armour-plate 
processes are subject put a very short limit 
on the probable useful life of such costly 
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ments, much of it has often to be 


completely dismantled and _re- 
moved to make room for newer 
appliances.” 

In this country an extraordinarily 
high standard of excellence is 
looked for by the Government in 
the work of private manufacturers 
who produce the maéérie/ for Her 
Majesty’s ships. Let us take the 
case of projectiles, by way of 
example. Messrs. John Brown and 
Co. tell me that out of every lot of 
armour-piercing projectiles received 
from the manufacturers, a certain 
percentage are fired against armour- 
plates under conditions calculated 
to carry them easily through if their 
quality be good. As a rule they 
perform their task with little, if any, ‘ 
damage to themselves ; but inorder /* . 
to get a better idea of the enormous [fu 
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forces called into play at these tests, 
a huge projectile that has suffered 
in transit is selected for illustration. Before 
firing, this projectile was 13 %in. in diameter, 
and weighed 1,256lb. Propelled with 63olb. of 
gunpowder, it struck the target with a velocity 
of 2,o04ft. per second, and with an energy 
equal to that of a ton weight falling from a 
height of over 6% miles. The shot was, 
however, arrested by the plate, owing to its 
{the shot, that is) being a little soft, and 
expanding in diameter, or “setting up,” as 
the illustration shows. A similar armour- 
piercing shot fired on the same day under 
similar conditions readily perforated the 
target, which consisted of an 13in. compound 
armour-plate, a 6in. wrought-iron plate, and 
12ft. of solid oak. The photograph shows 
the great projectile and its interior, together 
with the shattered fragments. 

These very interesting tests are sometimes 
marked by remarkable incidents. Here is 
one of the most curious; it occurred at the 
trial of a 12in. shot in 1887. The projectile, 
weighing 724lb., was driven uninjured 
through a 16in. compound plate and raft. of 
oak balks, and came to rest with its point 
just through an old wrought-iron plate at the 
back of all. Behind this plate two rabbits 
were found to have taken refuge. One of 
these, dazed by the shock, was taken out 
alive and uninjured, but the other had 
literally been shot dead by the enormous 
projectile, which had gone just far enough to 
kill it without mutilation, 


PROJECTILE—AND FRAGMENTS—AFTER BEING FIRED AT ARMOUR-PLATE. 


It seems that the largest projectiles used 
in the English Service are 164%in. in 
diameter, and. weigh 1,820lb. Fired with 
g6olb, of powder, they strike the plate with a 
velocity of nearly 2,100 foot-seconds, and an 
energy equal to the blow of a ton weight 
falling from a height of more than ten miles. 
The target for testing such projectiles con- 
sists of a compound armour-plate 2oin. thick, 
an 8in. plate of wrought ‘iton, 2oft. of solid 
oak, 12ft. of granite, and ‘13ft. of brickwork. 
The shot must get through two plates (28in. 
of metal altogether), or the lot it represents is 
rejected. A rough estimate of the cost of a 
single trial of this kind is £2,000. 

It is an absolute fact that there is not 
a single branch of warship construction 
with which Sir William White has not a 
thorough practical acquaintance. At any 
given moment, he will be found a perfect 
encyclopedia of everything that is up-to-date 
in naval construction. He goes to sea when- 
ever he can, and he is always in touch with 
naval opinion. 

* Then,” he said to me, “I must have an 
intimate acquaintance with foreign navies. 
I am personally known to the naval authori- 
ties of nearly all the nations of the world. 
I was in Russia and Germany only last 
summer, and both Governments gave me the 
utmost facilities in prosecuting my researches. 
Last year also, when I was in Italy for my 
health, I visited nearly all the Italian dock 
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yards. I am acquainted with the Ministers 
of Marine in Italy, France, Austria, and 
Russia ; also with the Secretary of the Navy 
in America. I have been on board all their 
ships. Nor can you design ships without 
knowing all about materials. One-has to be 
up-to-date in things innumerable—the latest 
invention in boilers, in - armour-plates, in 
torpedoes, in guns. All these I must be 
perpetually inquiring into and weighing in 
the balance.” 

Here is reproduced a photograph of one 
of the workshops in the ordnance depart- 
ment at Elswick. 


ONE OF 


Lord Armstrong’s renowned factory, with 
which part of Sir William White’s career is so 
closely associated, lines the River Tyne for 
about one and a half miles, and covers roughly 
some seventy-five acres of ground. The firm 
employs 19,0co men, and yet, so perfect is 
the organization, that this great army is paid 
within twenty-five minutes every Saturday. 
There are forty gun-shops in the ordnance 
department, and in them great cannon of 
various calibre and in every stage of manufac- 
ture are seen lying about at various angles. In 
one of these workshops the visitor may stand 
and watch many interesting processes, such 
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as the winding of 108 miles of wire around 
a 49-ton gun. ‘The testing of the guns is 
very severe. Messrs. Armstrong have two 
testing grounds, one at Ridsdale, Northum- 
berland, for the strength of the barrel and 
the muzzle velocity, and the other for range, 
at Silloth, on the Solway. 

I am here enabled to reproduce two 
extremely interesting photographs, which 
show the testing of powders — ordinary 


powder as against cordite, which is smoke- 


less. The first photo. shows the firing of a 
6in. gun witha charge of ordinary powder ; 
and it was taken about three seconds after 


SHOPS AT ELSWICK. 


the projectile had left the muzzle. Observe 
the cloud of thick smoke, which is quite 
in accordance with the conventional battle- 
pictures. Now this may be magnificent, 
but it is undesirable in war. The second 
photograph shows the firing of the same 
gun with a charge of cordite; the two 
photos. were taken at precisely the same 
interval after the projectile had left the gun, 
the velocity being the same in each case. 
Observe that in the firing of the cordite 
charge there is no smoke coming from the 
muzzle of the gun. Unfortunately, however, 
some little distance away, a cloud of sand 
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From a Photo, by) 


has been raised by the concussion. By the 


uninitiated this might be taken for smoke, 
though it could scarcely be mistaken for it 


by an expert. The difference between 
cordite, the present Service powder, and 
ordinary black gunpowder was probably 
never before so beautifully demonstrated to 
the non-technical reader as in these two 
photographs. 

In the course of my several interviews with 


FIRING THE 61N. GUN WITH A CHARGE OF BLACK POWDER. 





(J. B. Goold. 


Sir William White, I chanced to ask him 
how many warships he actually built whilst 
at Armstrong’s. He replied: “ For Austria, 
two; Japan, two; China, two; Spain, two; 
and Italy, one. Whilst I was there also, the 
United States, who were just about to create 
their navy, sent to buy designs of mine to 
be built from in America. When I went to 
Armstrong’s,” pursued Sir William, “I had 
no idea of going back into the Government 








From a Photo. by) 
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FIRING THE SAME GUN WITH SMOKELESS POWDER 


“ CORDITE.” (J. EB. Coold. 
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service. What happened was this. Early 
in 1885 Sir Nathaniel Barnaby fell ll, 
mainly through over-work. To put it plainly, 
he was advised by his doctors that, if he 
wished to live, he had better retire. Then 
arose the question as to who was to be his 
successor ; and—this is important—it was just 
about this time that the great agitation arose 
about the increase of the Navy. Lord 
George Hamilton, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, wrote to me and asked me if I 
would take Barnaby’s place. Now, I was 
under legal obligations: to Armstrong’s to 
remain, and, moreover, there was an immense 
amount of work in hand. The result of 
much correspondence was that Sir William 
Armstrong (as he then was) agreed to my 
leaving, provided that his firm might consult 
me whenever they wished, until the work 
then in hand should be completed. Thus, 
even after I left, I continued to be re- 
sponsible for the ships I had designed.” 
Here it may be mentioned that Sir William 
White's. return to the service of his country 
has cost him quite a large fortune in the 
way of income ; besides which, his freedom 
of action has, of course, been curtailed. He 
felt, -however, that he could really do some- 


thing worth while for the Navy, and be of some 
service to the nation at a very critica! time. 
Doubtless also the splendour of the position 


weighed with him. On his return to the 
Admiralty he was given the additional title of 
“ Assistant Controller of the Navy.” Now, in 
previous years, the naval construction of this 
country had gone on at a pretty even jog- 
trot. Sir William’s return to the Admiralty 
from Armstrong’s was at the time of the 
“great awakening.” Everybody knows that 
within the last few years the whole Empire 
has awoke to the necessity of having an 
invincible Navy capable of upholding our 
power and prestige before the world. You 
will readily understand, therefore, that Sir 
William’ White ‘recommenced his work at 
the Admiralty only to face a_ truly 
terrific. inerease, All sorts of building “ pro- 
grammes,” Commencing with Lord North- 
brooke’s, began to rise before him. From 
1869 to 1885 the average expenditure on 
new construction was £1,500,000 a year; 
the year he came back it was £ 3,337,000. 
Nor was the. awakening yet complete. 
People said: this was abnormal, and could 
not continué. But listen to Sir William 
White :-— 

“T have now,” he said, “ been at the 
Admiralty eleven and a half years, as 
Director of Naval Construction ; and during 
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that time the average expenditure on new 
construction has been #£ 4,300,000, or about 
three times what anybody could have fore- 
seen. This last year, ending 31st March,” 
he added, turning to his notes, “ the expendi- 
ture is 7% millions, or, say, five times the 
previous average. The total expenditure on 
new construction in the eleven and a half 
years is close on 50 millions sterling.” In 
other words, Sir William White has designed 
ships for the Navy to the yalue of this 
stupendous sum. I asked him for some 
details respecting the ships built and building 
from his designs for the Royal Navy. “If 
we except ‘destroyers’ and the like,” he 
replied, “the ships number 174, carrying 
1,510 guns; the total tonnage is 861,000. 
Taking the ships designed by me for foreign 
navies, they are 12 in number; 76 guns ; 
32,000 tons; and 75,000 horse-power.” 

Strangely enough, Sir William White’s first 
independent design was a warship for a foreign 
Government. - That was in 1879. Of course, 
he had “ official” sanction ; but, nevertheless, 
the matter gave rise to much adverse criticism 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere. 
The Argentine Government wanted a war- 
ship built, and they called for designs. They 
wanted to have a competition, but could 
state no conditions ; all they knew was that 
they wanted a better ship than any possessed 
by the Chilians. In their dilemma they 
came to Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, the then 
Director of Naval Construction, and he 
passed the matter on to Sir William White. 
With official sanction, that warship was 
designed by Sir William, and built by Samuda, 
on the Thames. She was called the 4/mi- 
rante Brown, and was an armoured cruiser 
of 4,500 tons, of an entirely new type. 

To the layman, the science of warship 
building seems a mere endless chain of 
engines of destruction, recalling Dr. John- 
son’s doggerel about the fleas. For instance, 
there are big battleships. Well, someone 
comes along and invents torpedo-boats to 
blow them up. The next type to be devised 
is torpedo - boat destroyers, whose name 
sufficiently indicates their mission. Powerful 
armoured cruisers of very high speed are 
intended inter a/ia to look after the destroyers, 
and so the pitting of brain against brain goes 
on like a tremendous game of cards, one 
nation “ countering ” the other in its turn. 

The mention of torpedo-boats opens up a 
very interesting subject. The very first 
attempt to use torpedo-boats systematically 
was made during the American War ; and as 
two vessels at least—the United States steamer 
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Housatonic and the Confederate - ram 
Albemarle—were actually sunk, and several 
others severely damaged by means of these 
weapons—to say nothing of the apprehension 
excited among all the vessels engaged—the 
attempt may be said to have been decidedly 
successful. The speed of the torpedo-boats 
designed at the present day is exceedingly 
high, and is only surpassed, in fact, by 
that of their arch-enemy, the “destroyer.” 
There is no prettier sight than a flotilla 
of torpedo-boats at full speed. The 
photograph ,here reproduced shows in 
the foreground. Torpedo-boat No. 83 in 
a sea-way. The officers and crew of these 
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consists of a cigar-shaped vessel, varying 
from 14ft. to 1oft. in length, and from qin. 
to 16in. in diameter. It is made of specially 
prepared steel, and is divided into three 
parts. The head contains the gun-cotton 
and explosive apparatus; the central, part 
contains the machinery; and the. third or 
tail part contains. the supply of compressed 
air for the engines.. The working pressure 
in the tail is usually 1,000lb. per square inch, 
and the quantity carried is sufficient to 
propel the largest torpedo .a distance of 
22oyds. at 24 knots, or 1,c0oyds, at“16Khots. 
By an arrangement connected with} the 
horizontal rudders, the torpedo can;he nade 

to run below the 
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deadly little vessels are by no means so 
comfortable as their colleagues on a cruiser 
or a battleship; and in time of war the 
commander of a torpedo-boat would be 
constantly engaged in missions of most 
terrible danger. The great search-lights from 
his prospective prey would be glancing in 
every direction, possibly to be followed by a 
hail of projectiles before which nothing could 
live. 

The manufacture of torpedoes, which will 
probably play a very important part in the 
next great naval war, is a very fascinating 
business. Messrs. Greenwood and Batley, 
Limited, of Leeds, make a large number of 
these terrible weapons ; but by far the most 
extensive manufacture is carried on at the 
famous “ Whitehead” Works, near Wey- 
mouth. Whitehead was an Englishman, 
settled in Austria; and it is a remarkable 
fact that the first German inventor was a 
man named Schwarzkopff, which means 
“ Black-head.” The exact details of the 
construction of the Whitehead torpedo are 
kept carefully concealed, but generally it 











TORPEDO-BOAT NO 83 AT FULL SPEED. 
From a Photo. by Symonds & Co., Portsmouth. 





surface of the water 
at any required 
depth, and to keep 
at that depth to 
the end of its run. 
Such is the skill 
already acquired in 
the use of the tor- 
pedo, that it is 
now almost im- 
possible to miss an 
ironclad at a dis- 
tance of 1,000yds., 
even when the ship 
attacked is mov- 
ing at twelve 
or more knots an 
hour. 

The next photograph to be reproduced 
shows a torpedo actually being discharged 
from the broadside tube of a_ cruiser .at 
the Elswick Works. Of course, in tests. of 
this kind none of the torpedoes are allowed 
to be lost, for each costs some hundreds 
of pounds. A boat is always in waiting to 
recover the missile, which, even when ‘travel- 
ling below the surface of the water, can be 
traced by the line of bubbles it creates at the 
surface. 

Naval experts have various theories as to 
what is the niost suitable protection for a 
battleship against torpedoes. Many of our 
large ironclads are ‘fitted with enormous wire 
nets, which, when ‘a torpedo attack is feared, 
are’let down all round the ship. These 
nets are .called “crinolines,” and we are 
enabled to reproduce a very interesting 
photograph showing a torpedo being dis- 
charged froni a torpedo-boat at a warship pro- 
tected by her “cfinoline.” The illustration 
shows the torpedé caught in the meshes of 
the netting ; ahd ‘thé photo. was taken from 
the porthole of the ship attacked. In this 
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FIRING A TORPEDO FROM A CRUISER AT ELSWICK. 


matter the war of intellects is again made 
manifest, for after these “crinolines” were 
invented the torpedoes were fitted with screw- 
cutting noses, which enabled them to cut 
their way through the wire meshes. 

Naval experiments are pretty costly affairs. 
Now and then our own Navy will deliver up 
some old ship-hulk to be the corpus vile for 
the latest thing in guns or torpedoes. The 


very interesting photograph which is. next 
reproduced shows the result of a very remark- 
able experiment conducted at Cherbourg, in 


March, 1877. Here is the story. It was 
decided that the old 2,000-ton wooden frigate 
Bayonnaise should be subjected to an attack 
by torpedo-boats. This much-abused vessel 
had already been damaged in one of the 
earlier experiments, and was on_ this 
occasion kept afloat by means of empty casks. 
In order to realize as nearly as possible the 
actual conditions 
of warfare, the 
Bayonnatse was 
towed by the 
paddle- steamer 
Coligny at the rate 
of about six knots 
an hour. The 
attacking torpedo- 
boat, under the 
command of M. 
Lemoine, came up 
at a speed of about 
fourteen knots, 
which on nearing 
the Bayonnaitse 
was reduced, so as 
to prevent a col- 
lision between the 
two vessels at the 
moment of attack. 
The torpedo, 


A TORPEDO CAUGHT IN A WARSHIP’S 
From a Photo. by West & Son, Southsea 


charged with 15 kilogrammes of damp gun- 
cotton, andsubmerged to a depth of 2 14 métres 
below the surface of the water, exploded 
immediately on striking, with the result that 
the Bayonnatise would at once have gone to 
the bottom, had it not-been for the empty 
casks with which she was filled. The hole 
in her bow, shown in the photograph, was 
large enough to admit a full-sized omnibus. 

The question of speed in warships is, 
of course, of very great importance. In 
this matter, it seems, there is no finality. 
“We have,” remarked Sir William, “ gone up 
to thirty-three knots in our latest contract for 
torpedo-boat destroyers, which means prac- 
tically thirty-eight statute miles an hour, or 
the speed of an average passenger train. 
One little beat, called the Zurdinia, which is 
now being experimented with, has actually 
done over thirty-five knots.” 


** CRINOLINE.” 
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Sir William White had some interesting 
remarks to make on this subject. “Put a 
thirty-knot destroyer into a rough sea,” he 
said, “and the limit of the speed she can 
make is what she can bear—what the people 
on her can bear. The same thing is true of 
bigger vessels. The question as to what 
speed can be reached is not to be measured 
by what is theoretically possible, but what is 
commercially remunerative, and, in the case of 
warships, by what is practically useful. The 





THE “ BAYONNAISE 


highest speed of battleships like the Renown 


is from seventeen and a half to nineteen 
knots ; the Italians, however, have some very 
large ships, like the Sardegna, which I think 
they claim to have exceeded nineteen knots. 
The fastest first-class cruisers afloat, such as 
the Powerful, have actually exceeded twenty- 
two knots.” 

Asked as to what dockyard held the record 
for fast building, Sir William replied that 
this was “a very delicate question. You 
must remember,” he said, “that a private 
firm cannot even so much as order any of the 
materials until they receive the definite order. 
In the case of the Government dockyards, 
however, we send the drawings of the ship 
long beforehand ; so that the materials can 
be ordered immediately and preparations for 
building can go on in the interval. Certain 
portions of the structure can thus be ready 
in advance, and our own yards have perhaps 
hundreds of tons of material brought to- 
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gether before they begin to work. The 
fairest way to judge is from the day that 
building preparations are actually put in 
hand, and not from the laying of the keel. 
A first-class battleship,” pursued Sir William, 
“is completed in this country in from two 
and a half to three years, or about half the 
time our foreign rivals take. The Jars, 
built by contract, by Laird Brothers, of 
Birkenhead, was ordered in June, 1894, and 
was ready to come away about February, 
1897.” 

The Mars, by the way, is 
one of the largest battleships 
constructed for the British 
Navy. She is of the Mayestic 
class, of 14,900 tons displace- 
ment, and _ 12,000 _ horse- 
power. Her armament con- 
sists of four 12in. 46-ton 
breechloading guns, each fir- 
ing a _ projectile weighing 
850lb. There are, besides, 
fifty quick-firing guns, in 
addition to the usual auxiliary 
armament. The ship is 
lighted by about goo electric 
lights, and equipped with six 
search-lights, each of 30,000 
candle-power. 

“The details of the cost 
of a first-class battleship,” 
remarked Sir William White, 
“may perhaps prove interest- 
ing. Let us take the Prince 
George. Here are the official 
figures, roundly. She was built 
at Portsmouth. The labour upon her hull 
cost £216,000 ; materials in the hull, includ- 
ing armour, £445,000; propelling machinery, 
£90,000 ; gun-mountings and torpedo gear, 
£70,000 ; and armament, £70,000. Then 
you have stores, ammunition, and reserves ; 
so that by the time the ship is fully equipped, 
you may say that the captain has charge of a 
million of money. A first-class cruiser costs 
£450,000; a second-class about £250,000 ; 
and a third-class about £130,000. A 
‘destroyer’ of the latest type represents 
something like £60,000. All these figures are 
exclusive of armament. The two well-known 
cruisers, Powerful and Terrible, are quite ex- 
ceptional. Each cost about £700,000, plus 
another £40,000 for the guns.” 

These statistics led me to ask Sir William 
what he estimated the entire British Navy to 
be worth. 

“Tn 1813,” he replied, “the Navy, exclu- 
sive of armament, might have been valued at 
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about ten millions sterling. Its value to-day, 
according to Parliamentary returns, is sixty- 
one millions, excluding small ships, steam 
tugs, and the like.” More than two-thirds 
of the money value of the whole British Navy 
is represented in ships designed by Sir 
William White. 

The names of the warships, I learn, are 
decided upon by the First Lord. “ People 
think,” remarked Sir William, “ that this is a 
matter with no method in it ; but in point of 
fact, the names chosen are nearly always those 
which have historical associations. The first 
Mars was won from the French over 150 
years ago, in one of the smartest single-ship 
actions ever fought. The present Afars is 
the fifth of her line. Then, again, we have 
a whole class of ships named after famous 
admirals—for example, the Howe, Colling- 
wood, and so on.” 

It is an amusing fact, by the way, that the 
Peace Society, and other kindred bodies, 
seem to think Sir William White a very 
warlike person, and they frequently send 
him circulars and tracts. 

The next photograph to be reproduced is 
of unique interest ; it shows a torpedo blow- 
ing up what had been a fair-sized boat. The 
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the Chino-Japanese War, he could sit in his 
arm-chair reading the despatches from the 
scene of action with peculiar interest, in that 
his own vessels were fighting on either side / 

“ Before Sir William left Elswick,” writes 
Mr. Philip Watts, “he had prepared the 
outline design of the Chinese cruiser Chih- 
Yuen, which was sunk at the battle of the 
Yalu River.” 

I regret being unable to reproduce here in 
full a perfectly unique “ unsolicited testi- 
monial” which Sir William White received 
from Viscount Ito, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Japanese fleet at Yalu. This very interesting 
letter is dated from H.I.J.M.S. AM/atsushima, 
at Wei-hai-Wei, 23rd December, 1894. 
Count Ito thinks it “quite natural” that “I 
should think of addressing a few lines to the 
illustrious Constructor to whose talents are 
due the late success of our Vaniwa and 
Takashtho.” 

When a new type of battleship has to be 
designed—as in the case of the Loya/ 
Sovereign class—the members of the Board 
of Admiralty call into counsel (notwithstand- 
ing the fallacy to the contrary extant) a large 
number of the most experienced naval 
officers ; and the opinion of each of these is 
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From a Photo. by) 


specks seen in the air, a little to the left of 
the column of water, are fragments of the 


shattered boat. This interesting experiment 
took place in Porchester Creek, Portsmouth 
Harbour. ‘The torpedo was inclosed in what 
is called a jacket, thus giving it greater force. 

“Experiments of this kind,” remarked Sir 
William, “are constantly being conducted in 
Portsmouth Harbour, Stokes Bay, and else- 
where.” 

Sir William, by the way, has enjoyed some 
extraordinary experiences in his time. During 


A BOAT BEING BLOWN 





UP BY A “TORPEDO. = [Weat & Son, Southsea. 

solicited and discussed. In fact, thanks 
mainly to the extraordinary ability of our 
Director of Naval Construction, the war- 
ships of the British Navy are built with such 
care and precision, even in the smallest 
details, that accidents of any kind are extra- 
ordinarily rare. There is testing here, and test- 
ing there, and calculations everywhere. We 
don’t jump at innovations ; we wait to see their 
value tested in a practical manner—at some- 
one else’s expense. More or less serious 
accidents in foreign navies are comparatively 
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common. One hears strange rumours about 
French warships ; and the newspapers often 
tell us of disastrous accidents on board the 
vessels belonging to the various European 
navies. 

Here is reproduced a very interesting 
photograph, which shows the havoc wrought 
by the explosion of a gun on board the 
Russian ironclad Cissoi Veliky. It will be 
remembered that not many months ago this 
ship was anchored off Crete, when the breech 
mechanism of one of the guns blew out, and 
the entire top of the armoured turret, after 
being blown a considerable distance in the 
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probable displacement, etc. You see,” pur- 
sued Sir William,-“ we haye substantial facts 
to deal with in foreign navies. Our policy is 
just this: we can build: more rapidly and 
more cheaply than anybody, and we simply 
wait wnti] we know what we have to meet, and 
then we go to work at once.” 

As to how and where. Sir William White 
actually does his designing and planning, 
these are points concerning which he can 
give no. fixed rule. He designs our battle- 
ships lying om his couch in his, private 
sitting-room, in hotels, on board ship-—in 
fact, anywhere and at any time. In the 

perfected design, 








BREECHES OF THE “‘CISSOI VELIKY'S” GUNS AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


air, fell upon the deck, killing instantly a 
large number of officers and men. The 
photograph reproduced shows the breeches 
of the guns immediately after the explosion. 
Elsewhere I have hinted that Sir William 
White keeps well abreast of the times, and is 
posted up in every invention that concerns his 
profession, from submarine boats to non- 
inflammable woods. I asked him what was 
the routine of his work as Naval Constructor. 
“The Naval Members of the Board of 
Admiralty,” was the reply, “decide that they 
want a ship of a certain type. These high 
officials meet whenever there is necessity, 
and give me certain conditions as to speed, 
coal, armament, etc. Then it is my 
business to produce a design embodying 
these properties ; and, of course, before the 
Board of Admiralty decide finally, they want 
to know the cost. I next come to the Board 
and give them, perhaps, two or three alterna- 
tive sketch designs; they then say which 
they prefer, and I tell them what will be the 








he tells me, every 
ounce of weight 
must have been 
calculated and 
allowed for, — to- 
gether with its 
effect upon the 
position of the 
centre of gravity. 
Propulsion, struc- 
tural strength, and 
a thousand other 
things have like- 
wise to be con- 
sidered. 

“The ordinary 
architect,’ re- 
marked Sir 
William, “ builds 
a structure which 
rests upon a sub- 
stantial foundation, whereas the naval 
architect’s handiwork is required not merely 
to float in the water, but also to be pro- 
pelled, to carry many enormous guns, etc., 
and to meet the wildest weather.” And 
surely Sir William White is the most able 
naval architect that the world has yet 
produced. The Majestic weighs nearly 
15,000 tons; yet when she was completed she 
was just exactly the weight that Sir William 
had calculated, and her centre of gravity was 
within two inches of where it was expected 
to be! 

Submarine mines form a very interesting 
chapter of naval strategy, which I have not 
yet dealt with. Better than pages of de- 
scription, however, are the two extremely 
successful photographs here reproduced. 
The first shows the first upheaval of twelve 
submarine mines, which were exploded by 
electricity at Portsmouth. Woe unto any 
foreign warship which attempts to enter this 
great naval arsenal as an unbidden guest! 
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EXPLOSION OF TWELVE SUBMARINE MINES—FIRST UPHEAVAL. 
From a Photo. by Symonds & Co., Portsmouth. 


The second photograph, taken some minute 
fraction of a second after the first one, is 
probably unique. Never, perhaps, has a 
photograph been taken under such difficulties 
or with greater danger. It shows clearly the 
whole line of the tremendous upheaval. The 
black columns are principally composed of 
mud and stones from the bottom of the sea, 
the rest consisting, of course, of hundreds of 
tons of water. 

Of all these, and many other things fas 
cinating to the ordinary person, did Sir 
William White speak. I have, however, 


space for only one more interesting incident 


narrated by our Director of Naval Construc- 
tion. A few years ago Sir William took up 
an American paper, and in it he found a 


lengthy account of the launching of a 
new warship. The writer gave a detailed 
description of that ship, and evidently could 
not resist the temptation of crowing over all 
the world at the close of his article ; Great 
Britain was mainly apostrophized. “ Now, 
why,” the writer remonstrated, “can’t you 
advance like America in warship designing 
and building? Just think of this young 
nation being far ahead of you! It is a dis- 
grace to Great Britain. We are ahead in 
guns, in armour—in everything ; and only ten 
years ago we had nothing. This, our latest 
ship, shows that we are ahead of the world.” 

“This sort of thing,” remarked Sir William, 
quietly, “rather amused me, because / 
designed that ship!” 











THE TWELVE SUBMARINE MINFS IN FULL BLAST. 


From a Photo. by Symonds & Co 
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Distorting Murrors 


By L. S. 


LEwISs. 


[From Photos. specially taken by George Newnes, Limited.) 


) VER since the days of Pepper’s 
Ghost, all kinds of “illusions ” 
have been devised with the 
aid of mirrors, which, like the 
multiplication table, are capa- 
ble of infinite combinations. 

Some of our great “ modern magicians,” like 

Mr. Maskelyne, design their own effects and 

illusions ; others do not, preferring to “ buy 

of the maker.” As a fact, there is in London 

a gentleman who makes it his business to 

devise all sorts of weird, uncanny effects with 

mirrors. 

His name is Mr. E. J. Dale, and he has at 
his private residence a model stage, fitted 
with electric lamps. On this stage he patiently 
tries various effects, playing variations upon 
the lighting arrangements and the angles at 
which the mirrors are placed, until, at length, 
he gets some effect capable of being worked 
up into something novel and startling. Mr. 
Dale next makes a cardboard model of the 
entire scene, and then commences to work 
the thing out on a larger 
scale. 

Now, obviously it would 
be a pretty costly business 
to be always breaking up 
glass mirrors into pieces of 
various shapes and sizes, so 
the illusion artist buys instead 
sheets of highly- polished zinc 
at 5s. each. This material 
he can cut about and bend 
backwards and forwards at 
will. Finally, when all 
arrangements have been 
decided upon, wooden 
moulds of the required 
mirrors are made and sent 
to the glass-bender’s —usually 
to Mr. Newton, of Charles 
Street, Hatton Garden. In 
this aay have originated 
many. well-known successful 
illusions the “ headless,” 
“ bodiless,” “ disappearing,” 
and other ladies ; the wishing- 
well, into which one looks 
and sees one’s future husband 
or wife ; the angel’s visit, and 
numerous other subjects — 
gruesome, curious, amusing, 
and beautiful. 

Vol. xiv.--40 








“WHAT A SIGHT I Look!” 


Quite naturally, then, Mr. Dale was one 
day struck with the idea of producing dis- 
torting mirrors, which, without the aid of 
draperies or stage mechanism of. any kind, 
should prove an endless source of amuse- 
ment to the vast crowds that flock to the 
great exhibitions of London. Accordingly, 
he set to work, and after calculating the 
curves to a nicety, he produced the “ tem- 
plates,” or moulds, of two full-length mirrors. 
After many failures, the work being of 
unexampled difficulty, and quite without 
precedent, Mr. Newton, the well-known glass- 
bender, succeeded in producing five pairs, 
which were forthwith sent to Olympia by 
order of that prince of showmen, Mr. Joseph 
Lyons. 

The first photo. shows the two mirrors. 
The one on the left is wholly concave, sweep- 
ing down in a lugubrious curve; and the 
other is convex at the top and concave at 
the bottom, thus giving a double image. A 
multitude of queer variations can be obtained 


(BOTH MIRRORS SHOWN.) 
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and re or before the mirrors 


by standing 
stooping, advancing Z } =. were “snapped” by 
and receding. The eo * Sah my 40oour own photo- 
figure of a little girl ‘ = ‘ grapher. Of course, 
seen in the left : hd RE; these distorting 
hand mirror is ; | mirrors affected 
merely a reflection. ; 3 §©6people in different 
The whole photo. ways; but of this 


is a capital snap 
shot by our own 
artist. The lady 
seen in front of the 
mirror has hastened 


more hereafter. 
The next photo. 
shows the family in 
the “long” mirror. 
The hat of pater- 


familias has 
ascended clean out 
of this peculiar 


up to it, unsuspect- 
ing, being desirous 
of arranging her 
hair or something picture, but his 
of that sort. Her smiling face  suff- 
horror on beholding ciently indicates the 
the quaint, zig-zag lengthening pro- 
monstrosity in the cess. Notice the 
glass is well de- curious perspective 
picted. The horror of his finger. 
and amazement of other people who acci- No one who has never seen a mixed crowd 
dentally happen upon these mirrors are like- in front of these mirrors can even form an 
wise comical to witness. idea of the diversion they provide. Probably 
The mirrors are 3¢in. thick, and measure the funniest experience the Prince and 
about 7ft. by 3ft. They cost about £24a pair Princess of Wales ever had was when they 


eee eS ten Lee ne Tee OU e 
AN AVERAGE FAMILY. 


to produce, and never 
was money better spent 
from the | showman’s 
point of view. Simply 
fixed to the wall and 
provided with a frame- 
work of rustic cork, they 
attracted curious crowds 
the whole day long. The 
idea was a master-stroke. 
We are all interested in 
ourselves—if you under 
stand me—and we in- 
spect with keen curiosity 
portraits or Caricatures 
which depict us ‘in 
various attitudes. 

The crowds in front 
of these mirrors occa- 
sionally grew so un- 
manageable, that a 
stalwart policeman was 
stationed in front of 
each pair to move the 
people on after they had 
inspected themselves 
and posed in ~ various 
ways, to their own satis- 
faction. Here is repro- 
duced an average family 
group whose antics 


THE WAMILY IN THE 


* LonG” 


MIRROR. 


stood in front of one 
of the many pairs at 
Olympia. Letters are 
frequently received by 
the designer (Mr. Dale) 
asking for quotations as 
to terms for the erection 
of distorting mirrors in 
private mansions and 
country houses. Noble- 
men and gentlemen who 
are sometimes at a loss 
to know what to do with 
their guests—say, on a 
wet day—might do worse 
than provide themselves 
with a 6ft. “long” and 
“short.” Mr. Dale tells 
me that he has already 
fitted up several pairs in 
ancestral mansions, the 
total cost of each pair, 
inclusive of fitting and 
erecting, being about 
4:50. 

It was in the “long 
concave mirror that 
our photographer ob- 
tained the quaint 
Rossetti-like effect seen 
in the next illustration. 


” 





DISTOR TING 


a adie - 
A ROSSETTI EFFECT WITH TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


The child on the right has crossed her hands 
on her breast. . Which reminds us that people 
of all ages and conditions try various effects 
for themselves. The reader need scarcely 
be told that the photographing of these 
reflected images was a difficult and delicate 
matter. Standing before the mirrors one 
could not only see one’s person caricatured 
horribly, but by simply moving hither and 
thither, one could produce all kinds of 
fantastic and outlandish effects. 

It was, however, very different with the 
camera. All sorts of nightmares flitted before 
the lens, and it wes all but impossible to be 
certain whether or.no the camera saw exactly 
the same picture as was seen by the subject 
himself. .This is accounted for by the fact 
that the slightest movement on the part of 
the “ sitter” completely altered the extravagant 
image in the mirror.. Mr. Dale assured us 
that it had. never previously occurred to any 
photographer to take these novel pictures. 
When ‘approachec .on the subject, many 
declared it altogether impossible. 

Here is reproduced a photo. of a lady of 
average height—of course, taken in the “short” 
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distorting mirror. Obviously the sharper the 
convexity, the more stunted and podgy the 
figure becomes. If this lady had stretched 
her hand out straight from her shoulder, it 
would have been prolonged horizontally in 
the most grotesque manner. The mirror 
indicates its tendency in this direction by 
lengthening the lady’s nose. 

These mirrors reflect a good deal of human 
nature. ‘Tall, ungainly women have looked 
wistfully in the “short” glass, and wished 
earnestly that it were possible for the image 
reflected therein to become a tangible reality. 
Similarly, scores of more or less stout ladies 
have gazed in the “long” mirror, and then 
turned radiantly to their friends for opinions 
and remarks. The average girl—particularly 
the girl attended by her lover—avoided both 
mirrors as she would avoid the plague. "In 
fact, no amount of persuasion could induce 
certain persons — dignified men, bashful 
youths, and others—to stand in front of these 
distorting glasses for any length of time. 

Two small boys are next seen reflected in 
the concave mirror. Notice, again, the 
curious foreshortening of the hand and finger 
of the lad on the left. It was extremely 
amusing to watch the frolics of boys in front 


A LADY SEEN IN THE “‘ SHORT” MIRROR 
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TWO SMALL ROYS, 


of these glasses. They would dance, 
strike attitudes, pull faces, and try all 
sorts of queer experiments, partly for 
their own amusement, but partly also 
for the gratification of the crowd behind. 
Small boys are seldom afflicted with 
bashfulness on such occasions. 

The mirrors saw great times on Bank 
Holidays. The jovial soul who comes 
forth in his boisterous thousands on 
such festivals—accompanied by. a lady, 
equally demonstrative—was so struck 
with the latent possibilities of the 
thing that, after the first burst of 
uproarious glee, he set himself down 
to try sundry grotesque effects, with 
the simple gravity of a monkey. Also, 
he would pose the lady, with the result 
that his mirth would become so abso 
lutely overwhelming that he would be 
obliged to fall back for support upon 
some elderly gentleman, whose disgust 
thereat ig not to be described. 

The next illustration shows a lady 
quietly trying certain effects for her- 
self. This pair of mirrors ds not 
quite the same as the pair previously 
shown. The one on the left is, as 


before, convex at the top, and concave at the 
bottom ; but the glass on the right, as one 
may judge from the photo., is a long, gently- 
curving: convex glass. Both give virtually 
the same distortion. ‘That is to say, both are 
shortening mirrors. There is this difference, 
however the one on the left gives two 
images, “whilst the long convex glass gives 
only one. Besides, in the upper part of the 
left-hand mirror the person is made con- 
siderably shorter. than in the glass on the 
right-hand side. 

As might be supposed, shouts of laughter 
came continuously from the crowds in front 
of these curious “attractions.” It was noticed 
that well-dressed people, apparently of the 
upper classes, did not care to look in the 
mirrors when other people were about. They 
manifested keen curiosity all the same, how- 
ever, and when the coast was clear, as the 
saying’ is, they stole quietly in front, and 
regarded, with interest and amusement, their 
distorted images. They would also wave their 
arms, and make sly grimaces and strange con- 
tortions, precisely as some of the lower apes 


were seen to do under similar circumstances. 


TRYING VARIOUS EFFECTS. 
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He was an _ ingenious 
man who put forward 
these mirrors as a kind of 
automatic and gratuitous 
“side-show ”; but quite as 
much credit is due to the 
well-known restaurateur, 
Mr. Pearce, who saw in 
the mirrors (besides his 
own genial countenance) 
a unique and _ striking 
advertisement of his own 
dinners. 

The fact is, Mr. Pearce 
ordered a large number of 
pairs of mirrors—convex 
and concave. ‘These he 
had fixed up on either 
side of the doors of his 
restaurants, with the 
legend “Before dining at 
Pearce’s” over the concave 


“ AFTER DINING.” 


glass, and “ After Dining” over the 
convex one. 

The real humour of this novel advertise- 
ment will be better appreciated on glancing 
at the next photo., which was taken in the 
concave, or “ Before Dining” mirror. The 
idea is delightful. Any passer-by who looks 
in this glass beholds his face like this— 
attenuated, agonized, half-starved. Surely no 
appearance could be more doleful. Well, 
you go in and dine, and on coming out, 
you gaze in the other mirror, the convex 
one. What you see is demonstrated in 
the accompanying photograph, which is a 
portrait of the self-same “ Before Dining” 
gentleman. Now here we see a head and 
face like an animated pudding, a complacent, 
expansive smile (invariably caused by the 
image), and indications at the shoulders that 


“ BEFORE DINING.” 


the diner has suddenly 
attained the proportions 
of a second Daniel 
Lambert. The curious 
part of the thing is that 
the mirrors are there, and 
you do the advertising 
yourself. So very much 
better than engaging a 
mournful man _ to dis- 
tribute handbills — better 
even than the odious 
practice of puffing _ into 
the street a_ villainous, 
onion-laden steam, by way 
of reminding a man that 
he is hungry. 

Here is another curious 
effect produced in the 
concave mirror. Notice 
the exaggerated length 
of the gentleman’s §hair- 
parting Obviously these advertising 
mirrors cause many people to stop and 
look in them, even if they do not pay 
much attention to the persuasive legends 
above. These same legends, by the way, 
are now enamelled on iron and securely 
fastened on to their respective mirrors, 
thus obviating a possible disaster caused 
by small boys changing the boards—an 
unfortunate occurrence which happened 
more than once in the early days of 
the idea. 

There is, indeed, no reason whatever 
why this most ingenious form of 
advertising should be monopolized by 
eating-house keepers. As a fact, the 
writer remembers seeing a pair fixed up 


A QUEER EFFECT IN THE CONCAVE MIRROR. 
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outside a travelling show, the 
legends being, of course, 
‘Before” and “After” seeing 
the performance. Furthermore, 
the idea might also be extended 
to comic illustrated journalism 

“ Before” and “ After” read- 
ing the various papers. 

The accompanying reproduc- 
tion depicts the author’s hands, 
which were photographed by our 
artist, as a subject which should 
show the curious elongation, 
without any other effect being 
present to confuse the spectator. 
The author’s body is seen 
encased in a tightly buttoned 


frock-coat, lengthened to such 
an extraordinary pitch, that 
one is at a loss to know 


what the long “streak” can possibly be. 

The lad depicted in our last illustration is also 
grotesquely caricatured by the mirror. The 
original photograph from which the reproduc- 
tion was made was taken in the same way as 
the preceding one. ‘This is an exceedingly 
comic effect, the lad’s profile being distorted 
in a perfectly diabolical manner. Notice the 
huge bulge of the cheek, the pointed chin, 
and above all the phenomenal nose, which 
stretches from one side of the mirror to 
the other. This will give some notion of 
the astonishingly 
grotesque effects that 
may be produced 
with a pair of these 
distorting mirrors. 
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Mr. Newton makes them, by the 
way ; so do Messrs. Sage, of the 
Gray’s Inn Road. The average 
size is about 24in. by 18in., and 
those with plain black beaded 
frames cost two guineas each. 
Very large sums, however, can be 
spent on mirrors for show pur- 
poses. The Crystal Maze at the 
Royal Aquarium is composed 
entirely of mirrors, and it cost 
over £,1,000 to fit up. 

Recent explorers have taken 
pairs of distorting mirrors with 
them to assist in obtaining “ con- 
cessions” from the simple 
savage. And that the mirrors 
impress savages was made 
evident from the fact that when 
one of the Dahomey warriors 
at Olympia accidentally came across the 
very pair that figures in the first part 
of this article, he rushed off for his com- 
rades in a state of the wildest excitement. 
The exhibition was not open at the time. 
Rehearsals were going on. Before those 
mirrors, however, an absolutely uuauthorized 
“rehearsal” took place. The warriors 
brought their weapons and went through 
strange and fearful war-dances in front 
of the glasses, until at length the uproar 
became so great that the officials had to 
come and lead the 
Dahomey gentlemen 
away from their own 
very much counterfeit 
presentments. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CARICATUKE, 




















The Chrysanthemum. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF FERNAND BEISSIER, BY E. 


I. 
HE little Prince lay dying. 

On the previous evening, the 
physicians had said they could 
do no more, and the Emperor 
had thrown them all into 
prison, vowing by his golden 
crown that they should lose their heads the 
next day. 

Then he had sought others. 
direction messengers had been 
dispatched, bringing with them 
on their return to the palace 
venerable men, with white 
beards, who solemnly nodded 
their heads — surmounted _ by 
caps of yellow silk—and mur- 














In every 


mured sacred words. Every 
one of these sages, however, 
proved an utter failure. Never 


before, declared one and all, 
had they encountered such a 
baffling and mysterious illness 
as this, for which, in all the 
Buddhist scriptures, no pre- 
scription was to be found. 

The Emperor was furious. 
He commanded that, with 
necks in the cangue, they 
should be conducted through 
the town, preceded by heralds 
on horseback, who should 
publicly proclaim that these 
men were sentenced to an 
ignominious death, because, 
whilst pretending to be saints 
and sages, they had _ been 
unable to save the life of a 
son of the Heavens. 

And now, standing by the 
couch of the suffering child, 
clad in his golden armour, 
with his crown upon his 
head and his scimitar at his 
side, the Emperor held his 
son’s hand in his own and 
waited, but wept not. For it 
seemed to him a thing in- 
credible that Death should 
dare to touch his child 
whilst 4e — the master — stood by. 

Soldiers armed with sabres kept guard 
around the bed, standing erect and motion- 
less in their black uniform decorated with the 





DYKE. 


twelve symbolic animais. Beyond stretched 
the grand marble staircase, brilliantly illu- 
minated by the chandeliers which brazen 
storks held in their beaks. Helmeted horse- 
soldiers, lance in hand, mounted guard 
around the palace. On the terraces, archers 
in war-attire shot arrows at the clouds, and 
the bonzes had orders to beat continually 
upon their drums and tom-toms. Surely, if 
Death should chance to pass near the palace, 


“ THE EMPEROR HELD HIS SON’S HAND AND WAITED.” 


all this noise, this blaze of light, these sabres, 
arrows, and la..ces would suffice to frighten 
him away ! 


In the town life seemed suspended. The 
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junks, with furled sails, lay idle on the river- 
bank, and the shops were closed. Amidst 
the glare of torches and blare of gongs, wail- 
ing men and women, with outstretched arms 
and faces pressed against the earth, prostrated 
themselves before a colossal stone Buddha 
seated upon a lotus leaf, whose clasped 
hands rested upon his crossed legs. 

And in the Imperial chamber, under gold- 
embroidered silks, still lay and agonized the 
little Prince. His wasted chest heaved pain- 
fully ; a strange, gasping sound issued from 
between his chattering teeth, and at times 
his poor little clenched hands seemed trying 
to throw off some invisible weight which 
oppressed and suffocated him. 

In the adjoining apartment the Empress, 
surrounded by her women, who were lying 
upon the floor, was herself kneeling, and, in 
spite of the silken hangings and doors of 
brass, her sobs reached the ears 
of the sick boy. He turned 
gently towards his father, and, 
fixing on him his large, deep 
eyes, in which seemed now to 
burn a mysterious light, he in- 
quired why his mother was not 
at his side, and why all those 
soldiers, with their big sabres, 
could do nothing to ease his pain. 

At a sign from the Emperor, 
the horsemen brandished their 
lances, the archers made a rain- 
cloud of arrows around the 
palace, and the noise of the 
tom-toms was redoubled. Then, 
looking at his son, the Emperor 
said to him :-— 

“Sleep, little Prince, for your 
trusty soldiers are watching over 
you.” 

But the child’s eyes remained 
wide open, and his breathing 
grew less and less distinct. 


Il. 


SUDDENLY a commo- 

tion arose at the foot 

of the staircase, and —-_ 
the Emperor turned 
his eyes wrathfully in 
that direction. Who 
had dared to cross the 
threshold of his palace 
at such a time? His 
hand, disengaging 





itself from that of his 
son, sought 
of his scimitar. 


the hilt i 
Then 
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a soldier appeared in the doorway, and pros. 
trated himself before his master. 


“Speak!” commanded the Emperor. 
“ Who dares to intrude upon me ?” 

“An old man,” replied the soldier, 
trembling. 


“ What does he want?” 

“To speak with you.” 

“To speak with me! By my divine 
ancestors! I know not what restrains me 
from relieving you and your comrades of 
your heads! Return to your post; I will 
deal with you later.” 

The cowed soldier bowed and vanished. 
The others, immovable as brazen images, 
and still grasping their naked sabres, awaited 
calmly whatever might befall. 

But now, from the top of the staircase 
came forward an old man. His long beard, 
white as snow, descended to his waist. He 








“FROM THE TOP OF THE STAIRCASE CAME FOR'VARD AN OLD MAN.” 








THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


was attired in a silken robe, which time and 
use had robbed of its original colour. With 
one hand he leaned upon a long bamboo 
stick, in the other he held a_ withered 
chrysanthemum flower. 

I'he Emperor uttered an exclamation of 
rage, but before he could make any further 
sign, the stranger, stretching forth his hand, 
said : 

“They allowed me to pass when I told 
them that I had come to save thy son.” 

“To save my son! Zhou?” 

“ TI! ? 

And the old man, regardless of the menac- 
ing soldiers, advanced towards the bed. 

‘“‘ By the rising sun!” vowed the Emperor, 
“if thou liest, I will have those who admitted 
thee shot to death with arrows ; and for thy- 
self, F will charge my executioners to invent 
the most cruel tortures !” 

The old man smiled. 

“When one has reached my age,” remarked 
he, “the thread which unites soul and body 
is extremely fine and worn, and the iron of 
thy executioners would scarcely torture a 
corpse ?” 

And as the guards, at a signal from the 
Emperor, made way, he approached the bed. 

“T come in time,” he said, gazing upon 
the child, who now lay perfectly still and 
apparently unconscious; “ but if thy soldiers 
had not permitted me to pass, thy son would 
have been dead at this moment.” 

The Emperor trembled. ‘This old man’s 
words impressed him strangely. 

“ And thy remedy ?” he inquired. 

“This chrysanthemum flower, which I 
have but to lay upon thy son’s heart, and his 
cleansed blood shall flow with new life 
through his veins.” 

“Do so, then !” 

But the old man answered, with a smile: 
“It is necessary that I should first know 
what you are willing to give me in exchange.” 


III. 


THE Emperor’s anger broke forth afresh. 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed he, “stopping to 
discuss the price of a service, when thou 
averrest danger to be so imminent! Knowest 
thou not that I am the master?” 

“Of our /ives, perhaps; of our wills, 
never,” was the sage’s calm reply to this 
outburst. 

“He who lies there, I would have thee 
remember, is thy Emperor’s child, the off- 
spring of the gods who reign in the depths 
of the clouds !” 

‘Every child of man is also a child of 
Vol. xiv. —41. 
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God, and if thou wert thyself a deity, thou 
wouldst have no need of an old man’s aid.” 

“T have a mind to slay thee in the first 
place, and then to possess myself of thy 
mysterious faded flower !” 

“ Death, as I have told you already, has 
for me no terror. I am now so aged—-I 
have lived so long—that I desire nothing 
more than eternal repose. But in order to 
render my remedy efficacious, it is needful 
that I should apply it myself.” 

“Then state the number of ingots which 
though requirest, and they shall be paid 
down at once.” 

* Riches are but vanity, and had I wished 
for gold, the sacred books would have 
directed me where to obtain it. In the 
retirement of my cave, wherein I have lived 
without other nourishment than a few grains 
of ginger or nemphar, and the pure water of 
a brook, I have always been wealthier than 
thou, with thy gold-swollen coffers and 
Imperial treasures.” 

“ Dost thou desire honours ?” 

“Wherefore should I do so? They are 
playthings which please youth; at my age 
they amuse no longer.” 

“Listen, then!” said the Emperor. “I 


will build thee a magnificent temple. One 
hundred columns of bronze overlaid with 
gold shall support the mighty roof. A thou- 


sand lanterns of iron and stone work shall 
be illuminated perpetually, by day and night. 
In the centre I will erect thy statue. Bonzes 
shall chant thy praises to the sound of gongs 
and drums, and I will punish with death 
everyone who refuses to bow before thee.” 

Again the stranger shook his head. 

“Temples are built to enshrine statues of 
the gods, and no mere man has the right to 
compel another human being to worship 
him.” 

“What wilt thou, then ? 
will obey.” 

As the Emperor uttered these words, he 
bowed his head for the first time in_ his life. 
He continued :— 

“Dost thou covet the half of my king- 
dom ?—my palace ?—my cavaliers in silver 
armour ?” 

But the old man still shook his head. 
Suddenly the sick child gave a long sigh, his 
hands stiffened, his head drooped ; his 
mouth opened, but no sound came there- 
from. 

“ He is dead!” cried the Emperor. And 
flinging his sceptre at the old man’s feet, he 
exclaimed :— 

“Take ‘hat, if it is the supreme power 


Tell me, and I 
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which you ask! To me it is good for 
nothing, seeing that I am powerless to shield 
my own son from pitiless Death ! ” 

Falling upon his knees, he pressed his lips 
upon the child’s ice-cold hands, while tears 
rained from his eyes. 

The soldiers, astounded at beholding their 
Emperor weep, knelt also. The noise of the 


only sounds which broke the solemn silence 
within. 

Then the old man extended his hand, and 
gently laid the chrysanthemum first upon the 
lips, afterwards upon the heart, of the little 
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“TAKE THAT, IF IT IS THE SUPREME POWER WHICH YOU ASK !" 
tom-toms ceased suddenly. A great silence patient. ‘The remedy took immediate effect. 


brooded now over the vast, richly-decorated 
chamber, where the only person who remained 
standing was the aged, white-bearded mendi- 
cant. The sun shone into the room, and 
his cheerful rays glinted upon the arms of 
the soldiers and the gold embroideries. 
Without, on the camellias and bamboos of 
the Imperial garden, the birds were carolling 
gaily. Their songs were for a moment the 


The still heart went to work again, the lips 
regained their colour, the limbs relaxed, and 
the young Prince raised his head. 

Surprised at the sight of the kneeling 
figures around him, he asked :— 

“Why do you weep, my father? Is it not 
the hour at which I am accustomed to go 
down into the garden with my tutor?” 

The Emperor uttered a loud cry. 
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“A miracle!” he exclaimed. “My child 
lives !” and, taking his son into his arms, he 
covered him with kisses. Then, turning 
towards the soldiers, he said : 

“Go! summon the Empress; then hasten 
to the town, and proclaim to all that I order 
a general rejoicing. The Prince is saved! 
There must be illuminations at night. My 
treasurers shall perambulate the _ streets, 
scattering gold and silver money to the 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 








crave one boon only—to be allowed to return 
whence I came. Ere long, I hope to enter 
upon my eternal rest. It is not /, moreover, 
who have saved thy son: ‘ow hast saved him 
thyself; for thou hast offered unto the gods 
the two things which alone can move their 
infinite pity. ‘Thou hast bent the knee and 
shed a tear.” 

And as he passed out through the ring of 
soldiers, who saluted him with lowered 








populace. All the bells are to be rung, and 
in the temples the bonzes shall sing the 
praises of the merciful gods to the accom- 
paniment of the festal gongs. As for thee,” 
he continued, addressing the old man, “ thou 
shalt not be forgotten. From this day 
forward thou shalt sit at my right hand, on 
my throne, and thy lightest wish shall be 
esteemed a command by all.” 
Once more the old man smiled. 
“T have need of nothing,” he said, “and 


‘A MIRACLE!’ 





HE EXCLAIMED.” 


weapons, he paused, with uplifted forefinger, 
upon the threshold, for one parting word of 
counsel : 

“ Never forget that above thee there exists 
a supreme Master, in Whose eternal balance 
a single tear far outweighs all the arms of 
thy soldiers, thy crown, and all thy trea- 
sures.” 

The Emperor 
answered : 
“T thank thee, my father!” 


bowed 


humbly as he 
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to tell the brown gentleman 
this, but found that he had 
gone. Sutil, it seemed that I 
could hear the seething and 
boiling and singing of the 
coffee- pot he wore on his 
head, louder than ever. ‘The 
noise increased wonderfully. 
‘Thousands of coffee-pots and 
kettles were hissing and sing 
ing about me. What was it? 
It couldn't be the Skye terriers. 
Where were the Skye terriers ? 


And the other dogs? Where 
were the mastiffs, the bull- 


dogs, the St. Bernards, the 
poodles, and the silken hang- 
ings, pillows, embroideries, 
combs, brushes, and smell 
ing-bottles provided by their 
loving mistresses ? They were 
gone ; and all this hissing, 
and singing, and_ twittering 
came not from the brown 


IV. 





HMloslraled 


8) DID remember 
ij the dogs who ate 
se, their railway tick- 


having been 


much amused by 
the story in Punch many years ago ; 


I turned 


gentleman’s 
but 


gone, 


by 


JAS hepherd 


It was 
gone before had plainly been delusion, due to 
the uncanny glamour of the brown Egyptian 


and 


his 





coffee - pot 
from 
a cage-bird 


coffee-pot hat. 


hat, for that had 
a myriad of wire cages. 
show! All that had 


I had imagined 
cocks and hens and dogs and 
geese, where actually there 
had been but goldfinches, 
canaries, nightingales, parrots, 
and love - birds. Come, I 
felt that it was time to 
steady my notions of things, 
and fix firmly in my mind 
that this was a show of cage- 
birds 

“Vou're not quite right 
even there,” piped a thin but 
self-confident voice from a 
cage immediately before me. 
“Canaries are the important 
persons here. Look at the 
catalogue *CANARIES and 
British and Foreign Cage- 
birds. ‘CANARIES’ very large, 
and all the rest of it as 
small as the printer can 


manage. ‘That's right and 
proper. J’ma canary.” 
And I perceived that I 
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was addressed by a 
spruce little yellow bird 


his cage and closed it 
behind him in a casual 
sort of way, stowing 
his latch-key among 
. his tail-feathers as he 
hopped on to the roof. 

“Come along,” he 

said. ,“‘I see you're a 

S stranger, and a_ bit 
bashful. You needn’t 
be shy. J7/ show you 
round. Company’s a 
bit mixed here, but 
really very decent 





( SS crowd as a_ whole 
/ barring those black- 
guard sparrows that 

get in from outside. 
\\ There’s Norwich, Lan 
t 


cashire, Scotch fancy, 
London fancy, Belgian, 
Yorkshire, lizards, and 
cinnamons. I’m York- 
shire. Then, I believe, 
there ave varieties among the riff-raff—bull 
finches and jackdaws and parrots and such 

but, of course, they don’t matter.” He cocked 
his head superciliously and put his umbrella 
under his wing. ‘Come along,” he proceeded, 
*]’ll introduce you to one or two of the right 
sort. That fellow over there, who looks as 
though he would pitch forward on his nose, 





SCOTCH FANCY (VARIEGATED). 
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< of upright carriage. He 
SY opened the door of 








Ap —— | 
a 
‘ . 
| 
J aS 
NEW LONDON FANCY. 


is a Belgian ; and that other one, that looks 
like falling off the back of the perch, is a 
Scotch fancy.” 

I looked at the “Scotch fancy,” and was 
startled. It was, so to speak, a semi-circular 
canary, which, if only it grew twice as long, 
would make a complete hoop, beak to tail- 
tip. It would seem that somebody with a 
large mouth had taken an immense bite out 
of his chest. I ventured to ask my guide 
where the rest 
of the unfortu- 
nate bird had 
got to. 

“Oa.” be 
answered, ‘ Ae’s 
all there. It’s 
all breeding. 
They’re  breed- 
ing ’em out into 
bagpipers, and 
that cavity is 
where the bag- 
pipes will fit 
when they’ve 
learned to play. 
See the new 
London fancy 
here, with a 
crest ? They are 
being bred up 
to designs by 





NORWICH CRESTED, BY 


Phil May —just DESIGN. 
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! RE USING MUSIC IN THE HAIR, 


as the Norwich crested are being bred up culturine,’ or what not. By the way, you 
to Phil Mays, by design. See? <A few don’t know anybody in that line of business, 
more of the London fancy will give quite do you? No? _ I thought perhaps they 
a Bank-holiday might like me for an ‘ After Using’ picture 
look to these on reasonable terms. I needn’t under- 
shows, and a ni take to eat their stuff, you know, of course 
few more of the (e. a fellah couldn't. By the way,” he 
Norwich crest Nety | added, inconsequently, as we halted amid 
ed, a little fur- Soy eae a crowd of crested birds, “rum thing the 
ther bred, will a effect of music on 


fill the comic / ie the hair, isn’t it? & 

yapers with me van> Look at all these _< 

I I . f \ : } yon ~~ 
drawings that YA mop-headed \ 


will make the chaps, singing 





Scotch fancy \ away like any 

wish he had a \ ~ thing. Is it the 

chest left to jerk = & singing that 

a laugh out of.” h& f{ makes the crest lL. 
Here we \ [pp grow, or the crest {i\ 

passed an un \ that makes ‘em \ 

happy-looking keep singing in |: 

bird, fluffy and that annoying \ 

straggling. ‘The } : way ? You ought 

Yorkshire Ay ~— to know. How is a 

turned up his Cre Zir® it with the human “if 

beak contemp v musicians? Just SKY 

tuously. the same way with NAS SF 
** Shockingly JA® J them. ‘ There’s YNS 

mixed, the com LAE» © music in the hair,’ 

pany in this as some song or 

place,” he re evan Uae. another says. So KN 

marked. “ Can’t that when any SSsg 

think what they send some of ’em for. That body breeds a 

one looks like a model for ‘ Before Using’ crested canary with 


in an advertisement of somebody’s ‘ Avi too big a top-knot A PIANIST. 
d 5 
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AN OLI MAIDS DARLING. 
(most of these are too big), he can keep it 
going till he gets a Paderewski or some such 
profitable variety. There needn’t be much 
waste, you see. When we fail to breed a 
good canary, we can manage an eminent 
human as a by-product; not so good, of 
course, but better than nothing.” 

He cocked his head a little farther back, 
and appeared to meditate twisting his mous- 


tache. The recollection, however, that the 
lack of both 
moustache and EEN 


fingers might 
cause some dif. 
ficulty, decided 
him to change 
his mind and 
swagger on. 


“Well, well,” 





he said, pre- X \ 
sently, stopping n \ | 
before a cage ~ | \ 
containing a KY ae \ 
canary that Ky i | | \ 
would never KS h \ | 
have won a_..._| wy | 
prize if there ~~ } 

had been five SY i i 


thousand, 
“here we are 
again. Some 


old maid’s pet, 
I suppose. Just 
like ’em. When- 


—a\ ol 
——_—§ ——Kfi- — 
Jat WW a 


ON CHILLY NIGHTS 


SHO W. 


ever an old maid 
keeps a particu- 
larly wheezy, 
decrepit, and 
asthmatical old 
canary (and that 
is the variety 
they seem mostly 
to fancy) she 
always sends it 
toashow. And 
she’s always in- 
dignant and mis- 
anthropical 
cause it doesn’t 
take a prize. 
‘Why shouldn't 
it?’ she asks. ‘It’s 
a very quiet and 
well-behaved 
bird, and it has 
been taken great 
care of. It has 
always been care 
fully wrapped 


be- 










up on chilly nights, and never subjected to 
the cruelty of a bath or a _ claw-cutting. 
There ought 
Those scandalously 
unfair men judges would never give a woman 


And yet it 


to be female judges. 


a prize, of course. 


so she takes 


bird 


has no prize. 


it to the next show, just the same. 


well ! 
* Plainhead.’ 
And _ the 


Here, look 
Good name for him, isn’t it?” 
ribald 


Just like ’em.’ And 
away and sends 
Well, 

that bird! He’s a 


young Yorkshire ee 
chuckled at the 
afflicted plain- ; ~ 
head’s indignation. ’ KM) 

I could not help J at). 
stopping before a mo : 
small and not very sé \ 
strong-looking se 
canary of mild } 
manners, and ap- es 
parently of no par- 
ticular breed. pH 
“Ah,” said the f { 
Yorkshire, mis- f | 
chievously, “ re- ze \\ ' 
cognise him?” I —=?} (ie | 
had to reply that 1) ( SY | 


I did not. + 
“ Well, his name % y 
is Orlando.” 
I think I have 
already mentioned 
the fact that my 


ORLANDO. 
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name is Orlando; and I did not like 
my guide’s tone. 
“His name is Orlando,” the bird 


pursued, “and he’s sent here out of 


the way. His wife thinks the Crystal 
Palace is a very proper place, and 
she takes care he doesn’t have any 
money to dissipate with, He has 
a shilling in case of emergency, but 
he’s always afraid to have an eme 
gency! Ho, ho!” and the inso 


lent Yorkshire actually winked in my 
fac 

Where he could have heard of 
Maria’s opinions of the Crystal Palace ‘ 
and my permanent insoluble shilling, 
I could not imagine. I scarcely knew 
what to do. He was very small, and 
I daresay I might safely have boxed 
his ears, but was it a dignified pro 
ceeding to box a canary’s ears? | 
decided that it wasn’t. 
would look as though I 


Besides, it 


recognised 





some personal allusion in his observations, 
which would have been more undignified 
still I decided to maintain a. stately 
silence. 

Presently he spoke again, more respect- 
fully. ‘One thing’s a comfort, anyway,” he 
said ; “we've kept most of these wasters out 
of the Know the Cage-Bird Club? 
No end of a swell affair. We had a big 
conference and trial some time ago in 
Chancery Lane. Subject: Grub. Very good 
subject, too. The question was, to pepper or 
not to pepper. Fine thing, cayenne pepper 
for the coat. Why don’t you try it? It 


club. 
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A BRIEF FOR PEPPER, 


mightn’t improve the cw/, but it might keep 
the button-holes a bit less woolly.” 

I passed over this insolence, also. 

“The point was argued out to the end,” 
the Yorkshire continued, “by all the best 
birds at the Chancery Lane bar ; though the 
end might have been the beginning for all 
the conclusion we came to. Anyhow, we 
stick to pepper, as ever. Pepper and sponge- 


cake. Never try cayenne pepper on sponge- 
cake? You should, especially now you're 
moulting. It would fill all that bald patch 





ADDRESSING THE JURY. 











STAGGER 


on the top of your head with hand 
orange-coloured feathers, to 
say nothing of the coat button 
holes.” 

“ My young friend,” I said, with 
extreme dignity, “I am grateful 
to you for your very interesting 
information, but you are not 
sufficiently respectful to your 
elders. I do not wish to be 


reminded of the years that have 
Vol. xiv—-42 


some 
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LITTLE BOYS 
passed over my head, and rubbed it, per- 
haps, a little smooth as they went. By 
your appearance you should be a well-bred 
canary of some education, but I must say I 
believe a common sparrow would behave 
better.” 

He was very little impressed, I am afraid. 
He only said, “ All right, old chap; keep 
your hair , but there, never mind. As to 
sparrows, though, they’re shocking bad form, 
you've no idea, I assure you. If you were a 
well-bred canary let loose among them, you’d 
soon find out, though. As children, even, 
they are frightful. Ever see anything half so 
dissipated-looking as a young sparrow? Two 
immense black eyes, puffed and swollen, an 
intoxicated sprawl and stagger, and vulgar 
insolence enough for a human vestryman. 
They go out of the nest on the ran-tan at 
night, and you discover them lying down 
area-steps in the early morning—shocking 
examples. And then people pity them! 
‘They say the poor little things have fallen 
out of their nests and killed themselves. Of 
course they fall out. TThey’re so drunk, 


~ 
So 


ws’ 


@ WFQ 





A SHO@GKING EXAMPLE. 








they’d fall out of anything. 


body find any pity for such 


THE 


How can any 
a_ disreputable 


looking thing as a young sparrow lying down 


an area? 
dissipation grow 
up disreputable 
and horsey. 
lhey hang about 
stables, and look 
as knowing and 
as_ blackguardly 
as a bird can. 
They give each 
other tips (al 
ways wrong), 
and lay the odds 
in worms and 
Chey welsh 
each other ete 
naily, and when 
at last, bankrupt 
ot worms, 
and credit, they 
break down, 
they become 
cab-runners and 
haunt cab-ranks 
with a view to 
bullying old 
ladies. For a 
sparrow will 
bully anything, 
no matter the 
size. It’s a com 
sight to 
crowd of 


oats. 


oats, 


mon 


see a 


Those that don’t succumb to early 
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them trying to bully a dray-horse out of 


his nose-bag. 


If a crowd of sparrows really 


gave their attention to the business, I believe 









IRISH BENCH 





they could bully the beadle at the 
Bank of England out of his cocked 
hat. <A crowd a little bit larger 
would have taken on Mr. Bumble 
himself. Sparrows are not even 
afraid of the Crystal Palace authori- 
ties and the bird- 
show officials 

and they are 
people who 
might terrify the 
late Duke of 
Wellington. The 
sparrows don’t 
mind; they 
come in the 
calmest way, 
without paying 
any entry fee, 


and steal our 
food. I don't 
think much of 


the ‘other cage- 
birds,’ as you 
may have guess- 


ed, but the 
sparrows well, 
there!” 

Here I grew 


conscious of a 


























very terrifying apparition 
among the “ other cage 
birds.” A very start- 
ling head burst out first 
through one opening and 


then through another 
between the wires of 
a cage; in a_ feverish 


thunderstorm of excite- 
ment, indignantly _ re- 
viling the birds oppo- 
site. 

“That’s the bul-bul,” 
observed the Yorkshire, 
“ bul-bullying everybody 
about it. He thinks he 
should have a show all 
to himself—and I wish 
he had, for our sakes. 
That’s the way with all 
the ‘other cage - birds.’ 
They're home-rulers, 
every one; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if the 
name was Timothy. 


“ But,” he added, “what I can’¢ stand 
‘others’ are 


among the 
They’re maddening. 
Look at ’em— making 
love flagrantly, all over 
the place, in a specta- 
cular way that even a 
human ’Arry and ’Arriet 
would be ashamed of. 
Is there anything in the 
world half as spoony ? 
It’s a disgraceful exhibi- 
tion—disgraceful. They 


bul-bul’s private of 


the 


“as 


love-birds. 
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Me 
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common 
don’t 
7emsup 


y, 


(To be continued.) 
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decorum ; 
believe 
they 





wouldn't 
umbrella might go where it 


33! 


don’t care what goes on 
about them. Anybody 
may win- the prizes— 
they snuggle up to- 
gether and spoon. Even 
when they win prizes 
themselves, they don’t 
care about them — they 
just rub noses together 
and spoon rather more. 
If the German Emperor 
were to ‘come ‘in a 
cocked hat and _ petti- 
coats and dance a skirt 
dance before the cage, 
they wouldn’t look. 
They'd put their wings 
round each other’s waists 
and spoon worse than 
ever. The officials might 
at least provide them 
with umbrellas to spoon 
under, in the interests 
but if they did, I 
love-birds would hold 
bother. The 
liked, and 
they would continue 
to spoon on in the 
public gaze, with that 
far-gone, stupid, shame- 
less, moony look of 
theirs, that makes every 
decent bird in the place 
sick. Look at that 
raven, now! He’s long- 
ing to get out and peck 
them all!” 





Foolhardy Feats. 
I.—THE NIAGARA FOOLS. 


By GEORGE 


DOLLAR. 


[ Photos. from Underwood & Underwood, Stereoscopic View Sellers.) 


HE ball started rolling in 1829, 
when Sam Patch erected a 
ladder on the footpath under 
Goat Island, and announced 
that he would jump into the 
Niagara River. The _ hotel- 
keepers patted him on the back, and left no 





stone unturned to draw the biggest crowd of 


the season. -Patch rested the bottom of the 
ladder on the edge of the 
river, with the top inclining 
over it and staying it with 
ropes to the trees on the 
bank. At the top was a 
small platform, and from this 
Patch dived 97ft. He jumped 
again, and proved that the 
first feat was not a fluke. 
Then, having established a 
“record,” he left Niagara, 
went to another place, jumped 
again-—and got killed. 

It is easy to brand such 
men fools. Any man, I take 
it, who puts his life in 
jeopardy, unless for heroic 
reasons, is a fool. Blondin 
was one, although he died in 
his bed at Ealing, and left 
behind him a reputation as 
the greatest tight-rope walker 
of his time. It was in 1859 that he first pro 
posed to stretch a wire across Niagara River, 
and there was a unanimous howl of derision 
at the idea. At that time, people had no 
hesitation in ranking Blondin amongst the 
idiots, but they could not resist the temptation 
to see him throw his life away, and the crowd 
that gathered was the largest ever seen at the 
Falls. 

What Blondin did is now stale history. He 
got out on the rope with a 4golb. pole, crossed 
the river, and then came back again. He 
lowered a cord to the old A/aid of the Misi, 
and drew up a bottle, from which he took a 
drink. Then, after some feats of balancing, 
he came ashore amid the huzzas of the crowd, 
and the whole country rang with the news of 
the exploit. A couple of months later he 
carried his manager, Harry Calcourt, across 
on his back. It is said, and it has also been 





BLONDIN COOKING 
OVER NIAGARA. 


denied, that on this occasion Blondin had 
a quarrel with Calcourt. The latter had 
previously been trained to balance him- 
self in order that he might be let down 
on the rope in the middle of the river, 
while Blondin took a breath. The wind was 
strong, the manager’s coat-tails began to 
flutter, and the rope swayed in a sickly 
manner. Then, according to the story, 
Blondin threatened to leave 
his manager on the rope, at 
the mercy of the waters under- 
neath, unless he kept himself 
under control. Needless to 
say, the threat was successful, 
and the trip across was safely 
made. 

A few days later the fear- 
less Blondin again crossed the 
river, chained hand and foot. 
On his return, he carried a 
cooking stove, and made an 
omelet, which he lowered to 
the deck of the Maid of the 
Mist for consumption. At 
another time he crossed with 
a bushel-basket on each foot, 
and at another carried a lady 
on his back. In 1860 he 
performed before the Prince 
of Wales, the rope being 
stretched 230ft. above the rapids, between 
two of the steepest cliffs on the river. He 
turned somersaults before His Royal High- 
ness and went through his whole repertory. 
He even managed to cross on a pair of 
stilts. But more wonderful than this special 
feat is the fact that for nearly seventy years he 
walked the tight-rope without accident. He 
had several narrow “ squeaks,” to be sure, 
but his record was clean. 

After Blondin, the Deluge. ‘The last 
thirty years has witnessed an unending pro- 
cession of fools to Niagara, some of them to 
rival Blondin’s feats, others to jump, and still 
others, with various ésarre ideas, to risk 
their lives in the attempt for mushroom 
glory. A man named Bellini jumped three 
times into the river in 1873, and in 1886 he 
climbed to the iron railing on the Upper 
Suspension Bridge, knocked the ice from 
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There has hardly been a year in 
which some tight-rope exhibition has 
not taken place at Niagara Falls. 
Some years ago a young fellow 
named Stephen Peere stretched a 
cable across and made several pas- 
sages. In 1878 he gave variety to 
his career by jumping from one of 
the bridges, and in 1887 he finished 
it by leaping to his death. He left 
behind a reputation and a wire cable. 
The latter has been used by other 
gymnasts to save the expense of 
putting up a new rope. A man 
named De Leon went out to the 
























MCDONELL CROSSING NIAGARA GORGE IN BASKETS. 





under his feet to ‘secure a footing, 
and at the signal of a pistol shot 
jumped into the air. He struck the 
water in four seconds, broke a rib, 
lost his senses, and came to the 
surface some 6oft. from where he 
entered. This was the same man 
who jumped from Hungerford Bridge 
in 1888 and was drowned. 


JENKINS CROSSING ON A BICYCLE, 





middle of it shortly after, and getting 
frightened, came back to the bosom 
of his family. McDonell made 
several very creditable attempts, and 
proved himself an excellent walker. 
He went across with baskets on his 
feet, and frightened the gaping crowd 
by hanging with his legs from the 
wire, head downwards. Another freak 
named Jenkins, with an eye for effect, 
made the trip on a bicycle. The 
machine, however, was turned upside 
down, and had an ingeniously con- 
trived balancing apparatus, in lieu 
of a pole, attached by a_ metal 
framework to the wheels. So the 
feat was not remarkable, after all. 

MCDONELL HANGING FROM THE TIGHT-ROPE. On the same wire, Samuel ie Dixon, 
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DIXON CROSSING THE RAPIDS ON A IN. CABLE. 
a Toronto photographer, of September 6th, 
1890, crossed the gorge, and gave an excellent 
equilibrist exhibition. One of his crack 
feats is shown in our illustration, which 
represents him as lying with his back on the 
wire. ‘This was a %in..cable, and measured 
y23ft. in length. Dixon has made several 
other passages, always with great éc/a?. 

It is marvellous how few accidents there 
are on the tight-rope at Niagara. ‘The per 
formers, with one 
accord and de 
lightful sang 
froid, turn you 
away with a wave 
of the hand 
when you suggest 
fear. 

“Tut, tut! my 
boy, it’s nothing,” 
they say, and 
look down upon 


you with con 
tempt. Then, 
in a fraternal 


moment, they 
add, “ You can’t 
help getting 


across. You 
get out to the 
middle of the 
rope, and there 
you are! If 
you turn back 
you lose your DIXON LYING 
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money, and if you go on, you get it.” 
That’s all. 

One of the most remarkable feats 
was the trip of the A/aid of the Mist 
through the rapids in 1861. This 
boat was built to make excursions 
at the foot of the Falls, but the 
business did not pay, and it was 
decided to sell her at Lewiston, some 
miles down. the river. Now, be it 
known that the Niagara River, below 


the Falls,* runs for some distance 
between two cliffs of solid rock. 
This part is called the Whirlpool 


Rapids, and at the end of the rapids, 
where the swift and surging current 
impinges suddenly against the left 
bank, is the noted whirlpool. It was 
through this that the Afaid had to 
go. She was commanded by Joel 
Robinson, and she got through; but 
Robinson never tried the trip again. 
It is reported that he aged twenty 
years in appearance in _ passing 
through the mighty eddy, and he died a 
few years later, the first man to get through 
the whirlpool with a boat and his life. 

The biggest of all the Niagara idiots are 
those who throw dummy men into the water 
above the Falls, just for the fun of the thing. 
Of course, the sight of a human figure going 
to his death is enough to stir a lump of steel 
to activity-and the number of soft-hearted 
people who have stood near the rapids throw- 
ing out ropes 
and hopes to a 
lump of stuffing 
can be counted 
by the dozens. 
It is bad enough 
to gaze at a live 
man risking his 
life for a handful 
of silver, but it 
worse to 
make a jest of 
death. 

The latest 
tight - rope exhi 
bitions have been 
those of Charles 
S. Calverley, who 
is styled “The 
World’s Cham- 
pion.” Calverley 
must have for 
gotten Blondin, 
for many of 
his feats are 
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those which made the Frenchman famous surrounded by thick steel bands. ‘The suit 
nearly forty years ago. The wheelbarrow’ was very thickly padded, yet Brodie was 
business, shown in our illustration, is certainly brought ashore bruised and insensible. His 
middle-aged, victories won, he 
although it still now rests in New 
remains as diff- York City, the 
cult to perform proprietor of a 
as it was in Blon- Eile we ens . we Bowery bar- 
din’s day. But 1 Halal Hat , room, and the 
people never tire pride of the 
of it, and our neighbourhood. 
illustration sup- The whirlpool 
ports the  state- boom was at its 
ment that these height when 
same people will Captain Webb 
even do gymnas- was killed, but 
tics themselves the power of the 
on the framework waters in that 
of a bridge in deadly hole was 
order to see other first tested as far 
fools risk their backas 1811. In 
lives. that year, a dare- 
A glance now devil British 
at Signorina soldier, who was 
Maria Spelterini, logging near the 
and we have whirlpool, got 
done with the sal afloat on a log 
tight-rope. Here CALVERLEY AND HIS WHEELBARROW. and was carried 
she is with about in the pool 
baskets on her feet—a dainty figure gradually for hours. He was finally saved, a wiser and 
forging her way to the middle of the rope. a better man. ‘Then came a long period of 
The performance quiet, until the 
brought out a Maid of the Mist 
tremendous performed her 
crowd some record trip. In 
years ago, pro- 1877 a man 
bably because named Charles 
she was the first A. Percy got 
woman daring through in a life- 
enough to try boat. Not an 
conclusions with ordinary life- 
Blondin and his boat, to be sure, 
many imitators. for it had been 
She got across especially con- 
safely with her structed, and 
baskets and her contained two air 
name, and for chambers, in one 
ever established of which Percy 
the fact that a hid himself. 
woman is as Elated by his 
level-headed as a success, Percy 
man. now made a 
On September wager with 
7th, 1889, Steve Robert W. Flack, 
Brodie, who had . epeLTEAti! OVEN TUR RAPIDS. of Syracuse, “ for 
achieved great a race through 
notoriety by jumping from Brooklyn Bridge, the Whirlpool Rapids in their respective 
created a greater sensation by going over lifeboats for five hundred dollars a side.” 
the Falls. He wore an india-rubber suit, Flack’s boat had no air cushions, and was 
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GRAHAM AND HIS BARREL. 


partly constructed of cork. The race was set 
for August 1st, 1888, but on July 4th, Flack 
made a trial trip in the presence of an 
immense concourse of spectators. At first he 
went along gaily, but in three minutes his 
boat was upset and carried into the whirlpool 
bottom upwards. An hour later it was 
secured, and Flack’s body, a mass of bruised 
flesh, was found strapped to the seat 
of the boat. 

No lifeboat has since been tried, 
but several other attempts have been 
made to get through the whirlpool. 
Some of these have been successful. 
A burly Boston policeman, named 
Kendall, went through in a life 
preserver, and several men have done 
it in barrels. At one time there was 
a perfect fever in the United States 
for shooting the rapids and _ whirl- 
pool in a barrel, though what special 
honour is due to a man who shuts 
himself up in a specially-made barrel 
and goes through seething water, no 
one seems to know. At all events, 
Graham did it, and he got a “repu 
tation” from it. His first trip was 
on July rth, 1886. On August roth 
of the same year he went again with 
two coopers of Buffalo, named Potts 
and Hazlitt. Then Mr. Potts and 
Miss Sadie Allen got into a barrel 
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and performed the trip. The barrels 
are enormous affairs made of oak, 
and the voyage lasts about twenty 
minutes. 

The bravest man of all, and yet 
a fool, was Captain Matthew Webb. 
He wore no life - preserver, and 
scorned a barrel, depending on his 
own strength and no accoutrements 
to put him through. The disastrous 
attempt took place on July 24th, 
1883. He quickly disappeared from 
the view of the came up 
again, and then went down, sucked 
and tossed by the raging water. How 
far he went alive is not known, and 
several places are now pointed out 
by the guides where he was last 
seen. The body was recovered in 
four days. 

The fools are gathered in below 
the whirlpool. It is an even chance 
that your body will not be found, 
but the ferrymen who ply between 

Queenston and Lewiston may be relied 
upon to pick you up if you are around. 
They are always on the look-out for “ finds,” 
particularly when it is known that some 
“crank” has jumped from one of the 
bridges or swum the whirlpool— and dis- 
appeared. Sometimes it is months before 
the body is found. 


crowd, 


THE LAST MOMENT OF CAPTAIN WEBB. 








The Pioneers of Pikes Peak. 


By BasiL Tozer. 


oy | was a perfect night, about the 
end of June, the sort of night 
common enough in Colorado 
j at that time of the year. I 
remember it, for at the end of 
4 the game I rose from the card- 
table and strolled out into the cool, refresh- 
ing air. Overhead the stars were shining 
with extraordinary brilliancy in a sky so clear 
that one seemed almost to hear them winking. 
The moon had not yet risen above the 
range of mighty peaks which tower into 
the heavens until their crests gradually 
vanish into great belts of clouds, and at night 
seem to touch the lowermost of the celestial 
bodies; but a sort of halo, gradually broaden- 
ing, served to show that presently the moon 
herself would shed a flood of light from the 
very summit of the highest peaks down into 
the little village nestling at the feet of the 
mighty range, and now practically wrapt in 
slumber. No sound broke the perfect still- 
ness without. The very houses seemed to 
sleep. 
It was only when I re-entered the heated 
atmosphere of the smoky “‘ bar room” where 
my companions, grown tired of card-playing, 


were now quietly conversing, that I noticed 
an odd-looking and apparently elderly stranger 
seated alone beside 


a little window at 
the further end of 
the room. The 
window was open, 
and he was staring 


through it vacantly, only interrupting his 
reverie now and again in order to blow a 
long cloud of smoke into the air. As I 
seated myself among my companions I cast 
a glance of inquiry in his direction. 

“He came in five minutes ago,” one of 
them answered. 

“Who is he?” 

“Some crank, I suppose. He has hardly 
stirred since he sat down there.” 

Though the room was a public one, only 
ourselves and the stranger now occupied it. 

“ What is he staring at ?” someone asked, 
presently. 

“ Pike’s Peak, apparently,” replied Watson, 
who had called the stranger “ some crank.” 

Though the words were spoken in an 
undertone, the “crank” evidently overheard 
them, for he turned his head and frowned. 
Then he resumed his former position—his 
vigil. Watson tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly, and presently conversation drifted. 
It drifted from one topic to another, until 
the subject of American ways and customs, 
of America in general, of American scenery 
and landscapes, came uppermost. 

“ And who really was the first to reach the 
top of Pike’s Peak ?” Watson asked, looking 
round at us. 


“ THE STRANGER HAD LEFT HIS SEAT AND WAS APPROACHING US,” 


“Not Pike himself,” somebody answered, 
somebody who had been reading up the 
subject —it was Norton, I think. “They say 
that a man—look out, you fellows !” 

For the stranger had left his seat and was 
approaching us with a slow, stealthy tread, 
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his eyes oddly dilated. As he advanced we 
instinctively turned to face him. A man of 
immense proportions, and well over six feet 
in height, he could not have been over fifty 
years of age, though he looked quite sixty. 
His hair was white and rather long. -He 
had evidently been handsome in his day, 
but now the face, neck, and hands were 
disfigured with numberless little sunken 
blotches in some ways resembling, though in 
reality quite unlike, the pits left by sma!lpox. 
He wore an old drab suit, a coon cap, thick 
boots, and leather leggings. 

“Who did you say first saw Pike’s Peak ?” 
he asked, in a threatening, hollow - voice. 
He had dropped into a chair upon’ the 
opposite side of the table beside me. As he 
spoke he looked me full in the eyes, and, 
placing both elbows upon the table very 
deliberately, rested his chin upon his fists. 
Norton, whom he had interrupted, came to 
the rescue. 

“T believe that 

“ J first saw it! But do you know the story 
of our ascent ?” 

“T know only what I have read and been 
told,” Norton said. 


” 





“You yourself have ascended Pike's 
Peak ?” 

“1 have.” 

“You have seen the summit, then.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And what did you notice there that 


struck you most—there, fifteen thousand feet 
above the sea’s level?” 

“ Why, scenery that was perfectly grand.” 

“Ves, yes, | know—grand, magnificent, 
marvellous scenery. I know all that. But 
what else did you see ?” 

He paused. “Surely it is there,” he 
muttered, “surely it is still there—it must 
be there—it must be there. Who could have 
removed it, eh ?” he continued, aloud ; “ who 
could have taken it away? ‘Tell me haz.” 

Norton had an inspiration. What train of 
thought led up to that inspiration he says 
that to this day he cannot guess. 

“Do you mean the stone ?” 

Instantly the stranger’s expression changed. 
He looked round at us all quite intelligently. 

“It zs there, then ?” he inquired, eagerly, 
bending forward across the table. 

“Of course it is there,” Norton and 
Watson replied in one breath. “Who could 





have taken it away?” Watson added, glanc- 
ing towards us significantly, and suppressing 
a smile. 

We were growing interested in this poor, 
demented creature. 
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“T can give you the inscription word for 
word,” Norton said, wishing to propitiate 
him. 

“Do! What is it? Tell me, what is it?” 

“The inscription says: ‘ Zhis stone is 
erected in memory of William Dawkins, James 
Weston, and Walter Hillier, Pioneers of Pike's 
Peak, who were devoured by mountain rats 
while endeavouring to reach this summit.” 

“Ah!” he ejaculated, greatly relieved. “1 
am glad it is there—I am g/ad it is still there. 
Do you know the story of my friends, the 
story of those pioneers ?” 

He had grown suddenly calm. He seemed 
suddenly to have regained his reason. 

“No; tell it to us,” said Watson, carelessly 
blowing a cloud of smoke across the table. 
“ But first, what will you take, sir? And won’t 
you try a cigar?” 

“ Brandy,” he exclaimed. 
tell you all—all!” 

Our interest and 


“Then I will 
curiosity were now 
thoroughly aroused. We could see that the 
stranger was not a common brawler. He 
was quite sober, too, and though his mind 
was evidently unhinged, it was equally evident 
to us that he had intervals of lucidness. This 
seemed to be one of them. With provoking 
deliberation he. reloaded his pipe. The 
glasses were refilled. We noticed that he 
poured brandy into his tumbler until it was 
three-parts full. Just then the moon shone 
over the summit of the famous Peak, and 
from where we sat the outline of the glorious 
mountain could be clearly discerned. Watson 
drew the stranger’s attention to it An odd, 
bitter smile flitted across his face. It was 
the first time that we had seen him smile. 
He sighed once, but did not utter a word. 
Again his gaze became riveted upon the 
gigantic Peak. 

“Pike never would—never could have 
reached it. He tried to several times. 
Finally he stood upon a hill near the stalac- 
tite caves at the base of my mountain, and, 
pointing with his finger at the summit, said : 
* No mortal man will ever tread that Peak !’” 

Again he paused. 

“But we—qwe were determined to. Our 
friends shook us by the hands and bade us 
farewell. 

“* But you are fools,’ they said. ‘ You will 
never come back. You don’t know what you 
may meet in those mountains. You know 
what Pike said when he came back. You 
know the tales he told. And some things he 
would not tell.’ 

“*Ton’'t go, oh! 
cried, in agony. 


don’t go,’ my wife 
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“T loved her, yet I 
forced her from me. She 
was but a unit. In the 
success of our enterprise 
lay the welfare of thou- 
sands. I told her that 
to comfort her. It was 
the last time I saw her 
alive. My comrades— 
may God help them— 
had no wives. ‘ You 
are married,’ they had 
said all along; ‘ you 
should not come.’ But 
I was determined to go. 
Early in the morning we 
started. We 
took with us 
arms, food and 
drink for many 
days, and the 
bare necessaries 
of life. We 
carried every- 
thing ourselves. 
We knew where 
and how Pike 
had failed. We 
should succeed. 

“A week later 
we were fairly 
launched, also 
we were fairly in the midst of difficulties. 
The work was terribly severe, but we had 
determination, strength, and courage. We 
had expected to find obstacles, and in 
this we certainly were not disappointed. 
Here, enormous boulders which had to be 
circumvented ; there, unlooked-for waterfalls 
and ravines that delayed us, besides vegeta- 
tion so thick that in places we had literally 
to hack our way through it. All this impeded 
our progress enormously. And then the 
unknown dangers that Pike had hinted at. 
There might be snakes and reptiles, of sorts 
hitherto never heard of, concealed among 
those immense boulders; there might be 
death-dealing plants all around us—such 
plants flourish in South America; there 
might be—indeed, we did not know what 
there might not be. But of course we did 
not pause to consider these things.” 

He paused, however, in order to take 
another great gulp of brandy. It seemed to 
stimulate him. His eyes glistened. 

“Over a fortnight went by. We were 
growing more and more accustomed to meet- 
ing difficulties and to overcoming them, for 
many obstacles at first sight insurmountable 





















“ pen’r Go, on! DON'T Go.” 
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proved in the end to be 
less formidable than we 
had anticipated. And 
as we gradually mounted 
higher and higher, our 
spirits steadily rose as if 
in sympathy. Far down 
in the valley we had 
once or twice during 
our progress caught 
glimpses of this very 
townlet, now called 
Colorado Springs, also of 
the village of Manitou. 
Tiny villages, indeed, 
they were in those days, 
and as we saw them 
from those great heights 
they looked like chess- 
boards stretched out 
upon the vast expanse 
of prairie. And_ still 
we fought our way 
upward, upward, always 
upward. 

“ How long our ex- 
pedition had been 
started I cannot quite 
reinember, when the 
nature of the surround- 
ings gradually changed 
greatly. In place of 
rock and black soil we now found vast 
tracts of a sandy formation. The under- 
growth was still dense, however, though 
here and there thousands upon thousands of 
slim fir trees lay rotting upon the ground, 
evidently swept down by some terrific storm— 
for storms in these mountains sweep down 
trees as a reaping machine sweeps down 
standing corn. Sometimes we came upon 
broad, open spaces — spaces swept clear 
apparently in early days by giant waterfalls 
long since dried up. Then, as we penetrated 
still higher, the temperature of course became 
colder and colder, the atmosphere more and 
more rarefied—the vegetation at the same 
time naturally decreasing in density and the 
trees in size. Even the boulders grew smaller. 
Indeed, they now looked as though in pre- 
historic times they had all been flung together 
by a tremendous seismic disturbance, many of 
them being crushed to pieces in the process. 

“* Have you noticed,’ one of my comrades 
remarked one day, as we prepared to rest and 
refresh ourselves, ‘ what a quantity of insects 
there are up here? And the rats, too, are 
getting more plentiful. We seldom see any 
of those grey squirrels now.’ 
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“ As he spoke he stamped his foot upon 
an immense brown spider that was running 
away. Its body burst with a crack, and 
glutinous liquid spurted out all round his 
boot. Almost instantly several more spiders 
ran out from beneath a large stone as though 
to ascertain what had happened. They 
stopped. For a moment they seemed for all 


the world as if they looked at us—looked at 
us with a malignant, vindictive expression. 
Then they scuttled away. 

“*T believe I felt several of those spiders 
scampering over my face last night,’ he 








continued. ‘You fellows had better be 
careful; I am told they bite like the mischief. 
These mountains are famous for them, and 
—just look at that !’ 

“A couple of large rats were chasing an 
enormous spider across a long flat boulder. 
A moment later spider and rats disappeared 
over the edge. 

“They say that mountain rats will devour 
any living thing,’ Weston said, presently. 
‘They will eat us if we don’t watch them,’ 
he ended in jest. 

“ During the earlier part of the afternoon 


we had made good progress, when suddenly, 
to our surprise, we came upon a large, 
sloping tract of bare white sand. The sun, 
still high in the heavens, shed its rays 
slantingly across it, and at first sight the 
sand seemed to be alive with small, moving 
bodies. 

“*Talk of spiders!’ Dawkins said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Did you ever see anything like that?’ 

“We had long ago, in previous expeditions, 
grown accustomed to surprises. Few things 
astonished us now. Never in our lives, how- 
ever, had we seen such an assemblage of 





“FOR A MOMENT THEY SEEMED AS IF THEY LOOKED AT Us.” 


‘lucky insects,’ as some senseless folk call 
them. There must have been thousands 
upon thousands of them running about in 
every direction, colliding with one another 
and tumbling over one another apparently for 
no particular reason. The sight made me 
think of a gigantic ant’s nest overrun with 
mammoth ants, and an odd sort of smell 
that for several days had pervaded the air, 
and caused us to wonder more than once 
whence it came, here struck our nostrils with 
renewed strength. The smell was the smell 
of spiders. 
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“Now, as we stepped forward into this 
open tract, a strange thing happened, for the 
entire space which a moment before had 
been alive became in an instant motionless. 
The spiders were all there, right before us, 
but of one accord they had stopped running. 
Oddly enough, too, every spider was now 
facing us. Instinctively we felt that we had 
become objects of intense curiosity. And as 
we stood there, interested and amused, we 
could distinctly see the spiders’ great eyes 
sticking out and evidently watching us. The 
sight would have given women, and many a 
man for that matter, ‘the creeps,’ as I believe 
a certain sort of nervous affection is called. 
We rather enjoyed it. 

“* Pish ! you hideous things,’ Dawkins 
said, pitching a pebble into their midst. In 
less than a minute hardly a spider was to be 
seen. 

“*If we describe that sight when we get 
back we shall be called liars, to say the least,’ 
Weston said, glancing at his watch. ‘I’ve 
seen insects in my time, but never anything 
like that. Why, it’s past three o’clock.’ 

“The offensive smell was still strong in the 
air, and as we progressed it increased. Once 
or twice it became almost unbearable. . We 
had now a long stretch of clear going before 
us, so we hastened to avail ourselves of it 
And still we saw 


by advancing briskly. 
spiders at every turn, spiders running in 
under every stone, spiders by the hundred 


sunning themselves on every rock and 
boulder—great brown spiders, with fat, oval 
bodies, and with thick, hairy legs bent in 
grotesque curves. I kicked over a stunted 
little tree that lay rotting—ugh! quite two 
or three hundred spiders must have scuttled 
away from under it. 

“«This is getting beyond a joke,’ Hillier, 
who seldom spoke and was generally con- 
sidered surly, suddenly said. ‘I tell you 
what it is: these spiders will go for us.’ 

“*Like Weston’s rats!’ Dawkins said, 
laughing at him ; and we were still chaffing 
Hillier and Weston when Dawkins happened 
to look round. 

“*Why, Harry!’ he exclaimed. 

“There was anxiety in his tone, and I felt 
his hand grip my shoulder. And no wonder. 
Though anything but a coward, Dawkins 
could not help at once realizing what we 
all realized a moment later, namely, that 
Hillier’s evil omen was more than likely to 
come true, and, realizing at the same instant 
our utter helplessness should such a thing 
cecur, a sickening sense of fear had come 
over him. 
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“For there, barely fifty yards away, a 
reddish-brown mass gradually assuming the 
form of a crescent was steadily, swiftly gliding 
over the sand, steadily and swiftly overtaking 
us. And as it approached we could see 
thousands upon thousands of spiders hasten- 
ing towards it from every side and quickly 
increasing its size. The swarm when first we 
saw it must have covered between twelve and 
fifteen square feet. Before it had glided over 
another twenty yards of sand the entire mass 
was nearly one-third as large again. Yeta sort 
of horrible fascination kept us rooted to the 
spot where we now stood watching the swarm 
approach. In order to brace up our courage 
we told one another that the spiders could 
not be pursuing us at all ; that if we moved 
aside they would pass us by. But in our 
hearts we knew that we tried to think a lie. 
And when we moved aside in order to 
convince ourselves, the creeping crescent 
immediately swayed round towards us and 
seemed if anything to advance more quickly.” 

The stranger poured out another tumblerful 
of brandy, swallowed about a third of it, and, 
growing more and more excited, continued :— 

‘Suddenly the intense horror of the situa- 
tion flashed across my mind and struck terror 
into our hearts. For what could we do to 
avert the terrible fate that threatened us? 
Savage animals we might have coped with ; 
treacherous human beings, even, we might 
have bested ; but now we were face to face 
with a peril totally unexpected, utterly loath- 
some and unassailable. 

“*QOur only chance lies in flight,’ Hillier 
said, bitterly. 

“* Flight! and where shall we fly to? 
The top of the mountain, I suppose! Look 
there, Hillier.’ 

“Tt was Dawkins who spoke, and he spoke 
in tones of scorn. Looking round us, we now 
saw what we had not noticed before. We were 
surrounded. Everywhere we saw spiders— 
spiders approaching in brown, gliding crescents 
of varying sizes. And over a hundred yards 
away the largest and darkest mass of all 
could clearly be distinguished, also winding 
its way along the sand, also approaching, 
also inclosing us. And as this great crescent 
surged undulatingly, unswervingly across 
hillocks and irregularities in the surface of 
the sandy soil, it resembled the great waves 
of a sluggish, turbid stream leaving a factory 
sluice. 

“* Fire into them !’ I exclaimed, slipping a 
couple of shot cartridges into my gun. The 
two charges cut a lane into the approaching 
wave, but almost instantly the lane closed up, 
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and the undulating mass advanced as if 
nothing had happened. Together Dawkins 
and Weston fired four barrels. Rather a 
broader lane this time ; but again it closed 
up. I had reloaded. 

** * Give them a volley,’ Weston called out ; 
‘that may turn them.’ 

“We did so; but by the time the smoke 
had cleared away the swarm had well-nigh 
resumed its normal size and shape. Could 
we sweep a lane with our eight barrels and then 
rush through it? No, that was obviously 
impossible : the width of the waves was too 
great. And still recruits were pouring in 
upon every side, and as we fired volley after 
volley into the quickly approaching swarms, 
in the vain hope of turning them, the distant 
ravines rang again and again with echoes. ° 


For a moment the stranger stopped. His 
pupils were widely distended. His limbs 
trembled. He clutched the table frantically 
in order to support himself. 

“Suddenly I saw several spiders run up 
Weston’s face and fix upon his eyes. With 
a scream he dashed them away, but as he 
did so his eye began to swell, for the brutes 
had bitten him badly.” 

He stopped again. He was quivering all 
over with the excitement. The brandy was 
taking effect. Suddenly he dashed from his 
seat to the furthermost corner of the room. 

“ Keep them from me! Keep them off!” 
he cried, glaring wildly all round the floor. 
“Look at them now-—look at them—ah! 
God help me !—help me !—Ae/p me /” 

He sprang to right and left, then towards 











“WE FIRED VOLLEY 


“*My God! we are done for,’ came 
despairingly from Hillier, as for the twentieth 
time he closed his gun with a snap. 

“Our barrels had now become almost too 
hot to hold, and still the hideous, crawling 
waves, which must have contained trillions 
of spiders, were fast approaching with a 
strange, swaying motion, and rapidly narrow- 
ing our little circle In a few minutes 
they would be upon us, overrunning us, 
dragging us down. Already many stragglers 
were running up our legs and over our 
bodies. Now, the first swarm was so near 
that we could distinctly hear it rushing upon 
us, and—ah ! the smell, how it still hangs in 
my nostrils... .” 








*FTER VOLLEY. 


the door. Perspiration was pouring down his 
face. ‘Then suddenly he snatched blindly at 
imaginary spiders running up his sleeves and 
legs, running up his body, running over his 
head, over his face, over his eyes, into his 
mouth. It was a dreadful sight. 

“Stop him!” Watson cried, jumping from 
his seat and rushing towards him, but as he 
approached the maniac a blindly directed 
blow from the latter’s fist nearly stunned 
him, and the inn-keeper and two rough- 
looking men entered the room. 

“Hold him, boys,” the inn-keeper said, 
calmly, and as the two men pounced upon 
the stranger the inn-keeper sauntered 
towards us. 

















PIONEERS OF PIKES PEAK. 








“THE 


“ Poor fellow,” he said, “I always have to 
be ready for him—look at him now, yet the 
doctors pronounce him sane. He often is 
sane, of course, but when I heard him start- 
ing on the spiders, and on brandy as weil, I 
knew what to expect.” 

“Ts there any truth in his spider story ?” 

“Any truth? It’sall truth; at least, that’s 
my belief. ‘Though I was quite a lad at the 
time the expedition started, I can remember 
it well. Four of them there were, all strong 
and hearty when they set out. Two months- 
later Ae came back.” 

“ Did he alone escape ?” 

“He alone came back—came back quite 
done for and disfigured all over with red 
blotches. Afterwards they turned into pits. 
Look at them now on his face and neck, but 
they are all over his body, too—all over every 
inch of him. Some years later another expe- 
dition went up and reached the summit, but 
they always maintained that rats, not spiders, 
devoured those poor fellows, so they set a 
stone with an inscription upon it at the top 
of the mountain — you have seen it, no 
doubt ?” ; 

“What do you, yourself, think they were 
killed by ?” 


rWO MEN POUNCED UPON THE STRANGER.” 









As 
sure as you are standing there they were 
eaten up by swarms of great spiders, as Mad 


“Think ?. I don’t think anything. 


Harry has told you. I have heard him tell 
the story often enough, and he always tells 
the same story ; but when he drinks brandy 
while he’s telling it he nearly always gets into 
that state sooner or later, and I get these men 


to hold him until he recovers. Besides, 
those marks are not rats’ bites. They are 
not a bit like rats’ bites. No, I believe 


that what he says about the rats is true: 
that is, that a perfect army of them sud- 
denly came down upon the spiders and 
routed the lot, but not before the other three 
men had succumbed, or had been so sucked 
out of blood that they soon died of exhaustion. 
Ah! it’s a horrible place, that mountain,” he 
said, looking at its rugged peak so clearly 
outlized in the moonlight. “Though you 
can go up one side of it now by the track, 
easily enough, you don’t know what horrors 
may exist in other parts of it. Many a man 


has gone into those mountains, but very few 
have ever returned.” 











Old Travellers 


Yarns. 


By FRAMLEY STEELCROFT. 


F OUR traveller, real or self- 
styled, can always be relied 
upon to impress people. He 
always cou/d be relied upon in 
this way, ever since the dawn 
of history; and if he came 

back from more or less foreign parts without 
something blood-curdling to tell, he was 
promptly voted an impostor. 

I am talking throughout of medizval 
travellers only. In these days, of course, 
we expect little that is sensational from our 
explorers—little that calls for more emotion 
than a yawn. But in those grand old lurid 
days, you would readily have been credited 
had you related as an eye-witness, details of 
a sanguinary battle between leviathans at the 
corner of the Bethnal Green Road. 

I have been at some pains to seek out 
pictorial yarns from many priceless old books 
scattered up and down the libraries of 
Europe ; and the whole point of this article 
lies in the fact that the 


it was thought (logic extraordinary!) that 
barnacles grew on trees. But from even this 
tall order to the astounding yarn depicted in 
the picture there was a terrific stretch of 
imagination. Here we not only see the 
barnacles growing on a tree at the water’s 
edge, but we also see the barnacles being 
hatched into geese by some occult process of 
incubation. Furthermore, you may perceive 
the half-fledged birds swimming away for 
dear life, as if anxious to put a few miles, 
as soon as possible, between them and the 
place of their truly remarkable origin. 

The next three pictures are from “De Bry’s 
Travels,” a work which enjoys the distinction 
‘of being the very first bock to be brought 
out in parts. It was published in Flanders, 
between 1590 and 1620; and so rare is it 
now, that a complete copy is worth #500. 
Readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE who 
would like to possess the only copy in this 
country will find it at Mr. Quaritch’s famous 

bookshop, in Picca- 





pictures reproduced 
are supposed to depict 
exactly what the tra- 


veller saw. Further- 
more, every book I 
have drawn upon is 
of the “ heaviest ” 
scientific kind; so 
that these fantastic 
yarns were first of all 
gravely discussed by 
the learned bodies of 
the day, and then re- 
corded in ponderous 
Latin tomes for the 
guidance and _ instruc- 
tion of a less adven- 
turous posterity. 

Will it be believed 
that the magnificent 
yarn depicted in the accompanying picture 
was seriously recorded in one of the 
early volumes of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society? The 
illustration is from Munster’s monumental 
“ Geography ” published about 1580. They 
were far too quick in jumping to con- 
clusions in those days. Because barnacles 
were found on pieces of floating wood, 
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WHERE GEESE GREW ON THE TREES. 


dilly. De Bry didn’t 
exactly travel himself ; 
he just collected (and 
embellished) all the 
likely travels he could 
lay hands upon. His 
book was a standard 
work of reference in 
its day. 

The first  illustra- 
tion shows an alligator 
hunt in one of the 
Southern States of 
America. The manner 
of the hunt was sub- 
limely simple. Having 
removed their over- 
coats, the sportsmen 
tickled the saurian’s 
mouth with a long 
pole, and then waited for the monster to walk 
up it. When the alligator had taken as much 
pole as he could conveniently carry, he was 
turned over and done to death with bows and 
arrows, spears, clubs, or anything else handy. 
By a miraculous chance, both operations 
happened to be going on when the explorer 
made his sketch. 

Yes, travellers in olden times saw queer 
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YARNS. 








AN ALLIGATOR HUNT IN ONE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


things—or thought they did, which, for 
practical purposes (such as impressing con- 
temporaries), came to the same thing. Many 
of the self-styled “explorers” never stirred 
beyond their own unhallowed firesides, but 
they had such superb imaginations that it 
were harsh to call them liars. 

Here is the second De Bry picture. It 
represents a method of extorting confessions 





44. 


Vol. xiv. 





from people accused of various crimes. The 
thing is picturesque and was efficacious. 
The precipice seems made for the ordeal. 
The scene is somewhere in South America, 
at the time of the Spaniards’ arrival. The 
custom is described by a Spanish explorer. 
The king is sitting on the left. He must be 
the king, or he wouldn’t sit like that. Then 
there is the warrior who keeps his majesty 





QUEER METHOD OF EXTORTING CONFESSION FROM A CRIMINAL, 
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NOBLEMAN AND COMMONER “FROM THE CONGO,” 


posted up in the news concerning the 
prisoner's demeanour. Next comes the 
torturer—the tall gentleman at the weighted 
lever. ‘The priest is leaning over the precipice 
ready to receive the confession of the poor 
man who sits in the scales of injustice. 

Che third illustration from De Bry is really 
very interesting, as showing what little light 
was shed upon the dark places of the world 
in those days. The picture also “ gives away” 
everybody connected with De Bry’s magnum 
opus. The artist had to draw two figures repre- 
senting respectively a nobleinan (!) and a 
commoner from the Congo. But he hadn't 
even the remotest idea what the Congolese 
were like—didn’t 





falchion, the sandals, and the noble 
bearing, and then think of the 
brutish cannibals of the Belgian 
Congo ! 

In the next picture we see that a 
certain Friar Oderic and his travel- 
ling companion have inadvertently 
lighted upon a sort of minor Inferno, 
or place for lost souls. Belief in a 
place of this kind somewhere in 
Central Asia was very widespread 
in the Middle Ages. ‘Travellers 
heard strange noises in the wilder- 
ness—unearthly wailings and _ sigh- 
ings, and that kind of thing, so they 
concluded that they must be in the 
vicinity of a branch purgatory at 
the very least. Thus the idea of 
this place became a fixed tradition, 
which, of course, grew into absolute 
certainty after Friar Oderic had 
plucked up sufficient courage to 
“go the whole hog,” and declare 
that he had actually visited the 
spot. Notice the timid demeanour of the 
two monks; also the air of proprietor- 
ship assumed by the leading demon—who, 
vy the way, seems rather to revel in the 
curious forked tongues of flame that are 
bursting from the mountain. It was never 
pretended that this was actually the head- 
quarters of purgatory. Friar Oderic expressly 
speaks of it as a sort of overflow establish- 
ment. It is an interesting fact that the 
strange noises which gave rise to this singular 
story were merely the sounds made by the 
wind blowing the sand about in the deserts, 

Almost every newly - discovered scientific 
phenomenon was made to serve as the 








even know they were 
black ' What did 
that artist do? He 
thought a little, 
knowing his respon- 
sibilities and the 
importance of that 
great book; then he 
sat down and _pro- 
duced the two figures 
shown in the above 
illustration. Not 
only are both the 
Congo natives fer 
tectly white, but they 
have every appear- 
ance of stalwart 
Roman citizens. 














Notice the toga, the 


FRIAR ODERIC ARRIVES AT PURGATORY. 
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THE LAMB-TREE OF TARTARY, SHOWING LAMB 


foundation for some extravagant yarn. Here 
is another picture from what is meant to be 
a serious book of travel in Central Asia. In 
Tartary grows the lamb-tree, remarkable for 
its woolly fruit. The illustration, however, 
shows a lamb-tree more wonderful than 
even the magic of a Hindu sorcerer. It 
is an impressive scene. The ubiquitous 
Friar Oderic has come across a tree on 
which birds grow, and he has plucked 
a branch full of ornithological 






Occasionally the old 
travellers made an 
excursion into philo- 
logy, and their efforts 
at derivation were at 
least ingenious and 
strenuous. Some of 
them heard that cer- 
tain saurians bore 
upon their back 
striated marks resem- 
bling crosses. Well, 
one explorer straight- 
=] way described to a 
s wondering world a 
4 giant Cape lizard he 
had met which bore 
EMERGING. three perfect crosses 

on its back. Our 
author himself made a sketch of the monster 
from life, of course, and he pointed out the 
crosses as being the origin of the generic 
name croc-odtle. 

The ancient explorers—or, rather, many of 
them—certainly did visit “ furrin parts,” more 
or less, and they collected a deal of natural 
history —again, more or less. This leads 
one up to the next reproduction, which 
depicts an ostrich partaking of its midday 








“blooms,” and handed it to one 
of his companions. This is neat, 
not to say striking, but it is heavily 
countered by the local king. Up 
comes this monarch with some ripe 
fruit from the lamb-tree, and it will 
be seen that a amb its just emerging 
from what looks like a big cocoa- 
nut. 

One of the very earliest allusions 
to the divining rod—if not /he 
earliest—is contained in the next 
picture, which is taken from an 
ancient work, in Latin, published 
in the fourteenth century. Every- 
body knows that the divining rod 
is merely a forked twig, which, held 
by a sensitive medium, enables 
that gifted person to discover the 
presence of water, coal, gold, and 
other treasures that lie hid in the 
earth. In this picture the artist 
has permitted us to see both 
diviner and miners at work. ‘The 
former is walking as though for a 
wager; he has a strictly business- 
like air. So, too, have the subter- 
ranean toilers, who are nearly all 
working as though for dear life. 
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FIRST REPRESENTATION OF THE DIVINING-ROD. 
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HOW CROCODILES GOT THEIR NAMES. (FROM THE ‘ 


meal. Be it understood that in all cases 
the author of these quasi - scientific works 
declared in the text that he had actually 
seen with his own eves the creatures and 
incidents represented in his quaint illus 
trations. 

Now as to that ostrich. To cut a long 
story short, it was alleged that the bird 
ate absolutely nothing else but old iron. 
He would, it was stated, go out of his 
way for this delicacy—pursue a caravan 
for miles for it. In the picture we see 
the bird “chawing up” a key that might 














THE OSTRICH THAT ATE ONLY OLD IRON. 
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have opened the Bastile itself. A 
horseshoe forms the next course, so 
to speak, and the great bird is look- 
ing back at this with an air of com- 
placent anticipation. 

Of course, many of our old 
travellers honestly thought they 
were acting in the best interests of 
science by promulgating these yarns. 
They — some of them, that is — 
laboriously prepared fantastic maps 
of non-existent islands and conti- 
nents, and even decorated the 
mirgins of these with drawings of 
fearsome monsters which were sup- 
inhabit them or their 

shores. ‘The accompanying illus- 
tration is taken from the margin of a 
map prepared by the great Scandinavian 
geographe:, Olaus Magnus, who lived in 
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A VERY EARLY SEA-SERPENT. 


the fifteenth century. The picture is a 
very early representation of the sea-s:rpent. 
We see that of the two persons on the sea- 
shore one was taken and the other left. 
Perhaps they were bathing at some Scandi- 
navian Margate when the monster reared his 
frightful head out of the water. ‘The horror 
of the one that was “left” is very comically 
expressed. 

Next are seen two interesting groups, 
representing tribes who were supposed to 
exist in Africa. ‘These drawings were care- 
fully madz from descriptions furnished by 
the explorers themselves, and the whole 
business of recording what was known 
of these strange peoples was conducted 
with such great gravity as befitted a 
monumental work on anthropology. The 
little man on the extreme left in the first 
picture is one of the Monopodi, every one of 
which tribe possessed but one leg and foot. 
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The size of that solitary foot, however, amply 
compensated for the absence of the other. As 
a fact, when it rained, hailed, or snowed, the 
Monopodi fell on their backs and _ hoisted 








rRANGI IBES FROM THE WILDS OF THE EARTH. 
their vast expanse of foot, thus resting secure 


beneath their extraordinary tent, precisely as 
we see their representative doing in the 


picture. 
The next figure shows one of the 
Monoculi — Cyclopean fellows with 


only one eye, and that in the middle 
of the forehead. The man in the 
picture seems to be | ying down the 
law to his large-footed neighbour. 
Next we have oe of those awful 
people who have no head, but merely 
a face on their breast. Othello, re- 
lating his adventures to Desdemona, 
spoke of Anthropophagi 
and men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders.” The 
Cynocephali, or dog-headed people, 

















THE LONG-EARED MAN SCOLDS HIS 
SERVANT. 


are next represented by a fierce - looking 
creature, evidently spelling out sentences 
in the deaf and dumb language. A _ two- 











headed dwarf completes this interesting but 
fearsome group. 

With the respectful nigger in the next 
picture is shown a member of a tribe, surely 
the most extraordinary ever conceived by 
the mind of man. This wonderful being is 
blessed (or cursed) with ears of such extra- 
ordinary size, that at night he lies down upon 
one and covers himself up with the other, 
being in this way provided with an ever- 
present supply of bed and bedding. 

Really, it is most amazing to learn what 
direful myths were gravely accepted regard- 
ing places now as familiar to us as Brighton 
or Scarborough; and that right down to 
recent times. We reproduce here a com- 
paratively wonderful picture from a work 
called * Routes in the Swiss Alps, made in 
1702-11.” ‘The author was one Schenchzer, 
and the work was published in Leyden. 

The illustration shows the  author-ex 
plorer, Schenchzer, actually meeting with 
a terrible dragon in the lower Alps. His 
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A DRAGON IN THE ALPS. 


dismay and horror at the awful spectacle are 
well portrayed. ‘These pictures will doubt 
less prove interesting and amusing to the 
hundreds of thousands of holiday-makers 
who now flock annually to Switzerland ; and 
it is instructive to reflect that so recently as 
the last century the “ playground of Europe” 
was so little known to outsiders that it was 
supposed to be over-run with dragons and 
man-headed snakes ! 

Perhaps no yarn had so long a tenure of 
life as that relating to the existence of dog- 
headed people. In the Middle Ages every 
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explorer who returned from Africa (“ Out of 
Africa always something new,” as the old 
Latin tag has it) was questioned as to the 
dog-headed people. If he said he hadn’t 
seen them he was put down as an unob- 
servant ass; therefore, everydody saw them, 
of course. 

One solitary dog-headed warrior actually 
defeated a whole army _ belonging to 
Alexander the Great—at least so runs 
the legend in the work from which the next 
picture was taken. It seems that the weapons 
borne by Alexander’s soldiers passed harm- 
lessly through the Cynocephali (as the dog- 
headed folks were called) ; and in the picture 
we see a deadly combat in progress between 

















THE DOG-HEADED MAN CONQUERS THE 
MACEDONIAN WARRIOR, 


one of these invulnerable monstrosities and 
a Macedonian warrior. 

Friar Oderic gives the following account 
of the Cynocephali, as absolutely authentic. 
After the Flood, one of the sons of Japheth 
lost his wife in child-birth, and so he 
appointed as wet-nurse—a she-dog! This 
recalls the story of Romulus and Remus. 
When the child grew up he manifested 
“doggy” sympathies, and he ultimately left 
such civilization as then existed, and became 
the progenitor of the dog-headed race. 

‘Talking of civilization, here is an interesting 
picture from “ Munster’s Geography,” which 
illustrates how an explorer knew when he 
had arrived at a tolerably civilized town or 
village. The traveller explained that in 
his journeyings through Africa (toujcurs 
f’ Afrique /) he always felt easy in his mind 
when they hoisted the signals of law and 
order in this way. The “signals” were 
merely human heads stuck on long poles 
that protruded from the windows of the 
houses; but they served to show that male- 
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PECULIAR SIGNS OF LAW AND ORDER, 


factors were punished in that place, and that 
life and property were respected. 

Each explorer seemed to make it a rule to 
corroborate on his return some legend that 
had obtained credence for ages. People 
liked to say “they always did think it was 
so.” Take the ancient Homeric idea of the 
pigmies fighting with the cranes. Herodotus 
believed the yarn with child-like simplicity 
(poor Herodotus would have believed any- 
thing) ; but Strabo was not to be caught 
with such chaff, and he rejected the legend. 
However, the fact remains that a traveller 
did return from the wIds of the earth with 
the usual lying sketch:s “made from life,” 
and backed up with a uarrative that fairly 
floors one with its wealth of detail. The 
curious combat is shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, which was photographed by our 
artist from the original work. 

The quaint illustration next given is from 
a weighty work on geographical science, 
published in the fourteenth century. This 
book contains what is virtually the first 
mention of the story of Bishop Hatto, 





FIGHT BETWEEN THE PIGMIES AND THE CRANES. 
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and that stirring legend is given as an 
absolute fact, in connection with a certain 
castle on the Rhine, near Bingen. The 
story is familiar to all of us. Hatto, 
Archbishop of Mainz, had a highly original 
plan for relieving the famine that afflicted 
Germany about the year g14. Unfortunately 
the plan can’t be recommended to the Indian 
Government. The Bishop just collected all 
the poor people in a barn and burnt them 
alive. In his case, Nemesis took the form of 
mice (some say rats, but why quarrel over 
a rodent?) They came in_ threatening 
battalions, and Hatto retreated to a castle on 











FIRST REPRESENTATION OF THE BISHOP HATTO LEGEND. 


an island in the Rhine, the mice following 
in millions, swimming vigorously. They 
swarmed into the boat, and, later on, in at 
the castle windows. “And at last,” says the 
old chronicle, quaintly, “he (Hatto) was 
devoured by these sillie crea- 
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ONE OF THE HUMAN-FACED ANIMALS. 


resemblance to a certain eminent states- 
man. 

A very peculiar story is told in the picture 
next reproduced. The scene is a monastery 
near Hang Chow, in China, and one of 
the monks is feeding a number of queer 
monsters that are emerging from a cave. It 
was the much-travelled Friar Oderic who 
visited this strange place. In his pompous 
book, Oderic relates how holy men who 
needed a period of rest, meditation, and 
prayer withdrew their souls from their bodies, 
and caused the former to enter into these 
curious beasts. In the picture, Friar Oderic 
is being showr the “animals” at feeding 
time. The ‘ holy-men-animals,” as one 
must dub them, are not particular as to 
food. As a rule, the leavings from the monks’ 
table fall to their lot; but one is not told 
what return the monks get when their strange 
guests see fit to put an end to their period of 
seclusion from the world. 





tures.” 

In the picture, the Bishop 
is yet a good way from his 
stronghold. The first instal- 
ment of the “ sillie creatures” 
have made their appearance ; 
and the leader is whispering 
tidings of doom in the pre- 
late’s right ear. 

The extraordinary crea- 
ture next reproduced was, of 
course, actually supposed to 
exist. Asa fact, the author 
of the work from which it 
was copied (one of the earli- 
est of printed books) gives 
blood-curdling accounts of 
his adventures among these 
monsters. The one repro- 
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HERE once lived a_ school- 
master who had five sons, and 
they were called—the eldest, 
Pinkpank ; the second, Click- 
clack ; the third, Pitchpatch ; 
the fourth, Piffpaff; and the 
youngest, Trilltrall. Now, the schoolmaster 
had given all of them a very good education, 
and each could do something better than 
anyone else in the world. 

Pinkpank had been apprenticed to an 
apothecary, and had learnt how to make a 
secret drug, which would bring any dead 
person to life again, if only the least pinch 
of it put between his lips. When he 
was at work in the apothecary’s with the 
pestle and mortar it went pink-pank, pink- 
pank, and so he got the name of Pinkpank. 

Now, the second son could climb up any 
cliff, however hig! any castle, how- 
ever steep, just as easily as a cat clinibs a 
garden wall. And he did this by means of 
two daggers, which he dug in between the 
stones ; and as he stuck his daggers into the 
wall or cliff, one after the other, they went 
click-clack, click-clack, and so he got the 
name of Clickclack. 

The third son could row a boat quicker 
than anyone else ; his oars went pitch-patch, 
pitch-patch, and the boat glided over the 
water like an arrow from the bow, quicker 
than the wind. 

The fourth son was such a good shot with 
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the bow that he could shoot the eye out of a 
flying swallow, and when his arrow went off it 
sounded like piff-paff, and so he was called 
Piffpaff. 

The youngest son used to wander in the 
woods all day long, and he got to know the 
song of every bird in the forest. He used to 
practise whistling them regularly, so that he 
could at last imitate them perfectly. He 
knew what the birds were talking about and 
could speak back to them again, and because 
he was always whistling like a bird he was 
called Trilltrall. 

Well, one day Trilltrall was out in the 
woods, hunting about for slugs and snails 
and caterpillars, for he used to eat just the 
same food as the birds, when a thrush flew 
by. He was just in the act of swallowing a 
lovely fat green caterpillar, so he quickly 
gulped it down, without chewing it at all, and 
whistled out, “Good morning! Any news 
this morning ?” 

*“ Any news!” said the thrush. “ Yes, I 
should think so. Have you not heard that 
the giant Knarratschki has run off with the 
Princess ‘Tingaling, daughter of King 
Poompam of Gongoland? He has flown 
away with her to his castle, on a high rock in 
the middle of the sea, and here she has to 
sing to him all day long. The King has 
promised to give her in marriage to whoso- 
ever shall bring her back again, and half his 
kingdom as well. I’m sorry I can’t stay to 
tell you any more; I’m in a hurry. Good- 
bye.” And away he flew again. 


When Trilltrall got home again, he told 
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his brothers what the thrush had said, and 
added, “I’m going to set off and see if I 
can’t rescue her, for she is the most beautiful 
Princess that ever was seen.” 

“ Let us all go,” said Pitchpatch. 

“Yes,” cried the others, “let us all go.” 

So the schoolmaster put on his black coat, 
took his cane in his hand, shut the door after 
him, and they all set off, Trilltrall leading 
the way. 

“T will carry her off from Knarratschki,” 
said Clickclack, “and 
you will see me climb 
up the rocks with my 


two daggers quicker 
than a cat.” 


“My ship will carry 
you over the sea quicker 
than the wind,” said 
Pitchpatch. 

“JT will give him a 
taste of barbed arrow 
that he won’t forget in 
a hurry,” said Piffpaff. 

“T will be ready with 
my drug, if any of you 
meet with an accident,” 
said Pinkpank. 

And the schoolmaster 
was quite beside himself 
with joy, and chattered 
volubly of what he 
would do when he got 
half the kingdom. 

While they were talk- 
ing thus, they came to 
the sea. Pitchpatch 
looked for his boat, and 
found it just where he 
had left it. “Jump in,” 
he cried, and they all 
jumped in and Pitch- 
patch took the oars. 
With one stroke the 
boat went a mile out 
into the sea. 

Soon they came to 
a steep rock right in 
the middle of the sea. 
They rowed close up to 
it, and Clickclack made 
ready to climb up. 
He bared his arms to the elbow and took his 
two daggers. He stuck the one in his right 
hand into a split in the rock, then the one in 
his left hand a little higher up; then he 
drew out the one in his right hand and stuck 
it in higher up still, and so on until he came 


to the top. His brothers were all very much 
Vol. xiv.—45 





“THEY PECKED AND BIT AT CLICKCLACK.” 
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astonished at the great skill and rapidity with 
which he did this. When he was half-way 
up he ran into terrible danger. He was 
hanging by his left arm, and was just about to 
stick the right dagger in, when out flew two 
great eagles whose nest was in a cleft of the 
rock. They pecked and bit at Clickclack so 
that he let the dagger fall out of his right hand. 
Alas ! how perilous a situation he was now in. 
He had to hang by one hand and ward off 
the attacks of the eagles with the other ; and 

the least slip might dash 


[ him on to the rocks 
\ below. 
When the __ brothers 


saw this, Pitchpatch 
jumped into the water 
and sank down to the 
bottom of the sea to 
fetch the dagger. Piff- 
paff put an arrow into 
his bow, and shot the 
one eagle through the 
body, so that it fell 
dying into the boat. 
— Trilltrall went up to it, 
and the eagle spoke 
to him in the eagle 
language, and said: “I 
have well deserved my 
death, for it is I who 
stole the royal diamond 
from the Princess Tin- 
galing. My wife always 
wanted something better 
than other eagles’ wives, 
and egged me on to 
steal it.” Thus he spoke 
and died. 

Now Pitchpatch came 
out of the water, bring- 
} * ing the second dagger. 

Piffpaff took it, laid it 
in his bow and shot 
ade it at the eagle which 
was still pecking away 
at Clickclack; and so 
skilfully did he shoot 
that he pierced it 
through and_ through 
and pinned it to the 
rock. Now Clickclack 
had his two daggers again, and continned 
his. perilous journey until he got to the 
top. 

Pinkpank pressed some of his drug on the 
lips of the dead eagle, and it soon became 
alive again. Trilltrall made it promise to go 
and fetch his wife, who had the Princess’s 
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diamond. Soon the eagle returned with the 
diamond in its beak, and made excuses for his 
wife, who was now so ashamed of her great 
vanity that she wouldn’t show her face. 
Then Pitchpatch gave him some pearls which 
he had picked up along with the dagger 
for a necklace for his wife, and the eagle 
thanked him and flew away. 

When Clickclack arrived at the top of the 
rock he saw nothing but a great hut, from 
which he heard sounds of the Princess’s song 
issuing, so he went up and listened. Now, 
Knarratschki had just recently lost his wife, 
Schnarrassel, and one of the reasons why he 
had stolen the Princess Tingaling was that he 
might have someone to make his porridge for 
him. So the Princess sang :— 

Snore, Knarratschki, snore. 

Schnarrassel is no more. 

Quiet she rests beneath the ground, 

She neither breathes nor utters sound. 
Snore, Knarratschki, snore. 

Snore, Knarratschki, snore, 

Schnarrassel’s gone before. 

Now no more your meals she cooks, 

Or curls your locks to improve your looks. 
Snore, Knarratschki, snore. 

Snore, Knarratschki, snore. 

Schnarrassei I deplore. 

She alive, I should not wring 

My hands with grief, or have to sing, 
Snore, Knarratschki, snore. 

Snore, Knarratschki, snore. 

There’s someone at the door. 

If a friend, sleep on in peace. 

Ah! if he would but bring release. 
Snore, Knarratschki, snore. 

Meanwhile Clickclack 
had not been idle. He 
had gone round the 
hut and caught one 
or two blue - bottle 
flies, some grasshoppers 
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and crickets, and a bumble-bee. And now 
he opened the dvor very quietly, and 
whispered into the ear of the Princess, who 
was trembling all over: “ Go on singing and 
don’t mind me.” He took a good look at 
Knarratschki ; he was large and fat, ugly and 
greasy-looking, and as shaggy and untidy as 
an old bear. On his shoulders he had a 
pair of threadbare bat’s wings, and at the 
back of his head a long pigtail, which he had 
bound round the arm of the Princess so that 
she shouldn’t run away. His head lay 
on her lap, and he snored and blew 
with his nose so that the sand and dust 
on the floor were blown up into the 
air. On the wall hung a large horn, so large 
that a man could sleep inside of it, and 
on the ground stood his club. Clickclack 
stopped up the horn and hid the club, so 
that he should not be able to make any noise 
when he awoke. Knarratschki had a pair of 
thick locks over his ears, so Clickclack put 
the grasshoppers and the crickets, the blue- 
bottle flies and the bumble-bee, into his 
ears, and shut them in by tying the locks 
over them. The Princess was still singing 
away :— 

Snore, Knarratschki, snore, 

My throat is getting sore. 

If you are not now asleep, 

Awake you will just have to keep. 

Snore, Knarratschki, snore. 

Now she stopped, but the insects inside 
his ears buzzed and hummed so that he 
believed the Princess 
was still singing away 
to him. Clickclack 
unbound the pigtail 
from her wrist, and tied 
it to an old millstone 
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with which Knarratschki used to grind 
his meal; then he fetched an old copper 
caldron, in which Tingaling had to make 
Knarratschki’s porridge every morning, and, 
while the Princess got up very cautiously, he 
placed it under the giant’s head. And 
Knarratschki snored away quite peacefully, 
believing he was still lying on Tingaling’s 
lap. They quietly left the hut, and Click- 
clack, telling the Princess to hold tightly 
round his neck, quickly descended to the 
boat. 

Ah! how glad the schoolmaster and the 
brothers were when they saw him with the 
Princess ! They had strained their necks 
watching for him. They all jumped into 
the boat, Pitchpatch gave a stroke with his 
oars, and away they flew from the rock. 

But they had not gone very far before 
they got a terrible fright. Knarratschki 
had wakened soon after Clickclack had 
carried off the Princess. The insects 
which he had placed in his ears had all 
crept out; the bluebottles, the crickets, 
and the grasshoppers had all flown or 
hopped out at the door, but the bumble- 
bee had settled on his red nose. When 
they no longer hummed and buzzed in 
his ear, he thought that Tingaling had 
stopped singing, so he cried out, half- 
asleep: “Princess Tingaling, go on ‘ 
singing, or I'll give you a dig in the 
ribs.” But as no Tingaling sang and 
the bumble-bee began to sting him 
violently on the nose, because his 
snoring annoyed it so much, he became 
angry and let out with his clenched fist 
at Tingaling. Instead of hitting the 
Princess, however, he only skinned his 
knuckles against the porridge-pot, and 
gave vent to a terrible cry of pain. 
The caldron vibrated like a large gong, 
and he made to spring up in great 
anger ; but his pigtail was tied to the 
mill-stone, and he tore his hair terribly. 
After a great deal of trouble he freed 
himself, and ran all over the rock, but 
no Tingaling could he find. He looked 
out to sea and, far away, a black speck 
on the ocean, he spied the little boat. 

“Ha! Ha!” he cried, “there you 
are, are you?” And he stretched out 
his hand to seize his club, but he could 
not find it anywhere. This made him 
terribly angry, and he gnashed his teeth. 
Then he wanted to blow his horn 
and summon assistance, but found it 
stopped up, and nearly blew a hole in 
his cheeks. But he determined to be 
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revenged, and, seizing the mill-stone, he 
stretched out his bat’s wings and flew—flutter 
—flutter—flutter—out over the sea after the 
little boat. 

“Qh, heavens!” cried out Tingaling, 
“there comes Knarratschki!” and she laid 
herself flat on the bottom of the boat so that 
he wouldn't see her. But Knarratschki came 
flying along like a black cloud, getting 
gradually nearer and nearer. Pitchpatch 
rowed as hard as he could, but Piffpaff put 
an arrow in his bow, and said: “ Pitchpatch, 
stop a moment.” Then Pitchpatch stopped, 
and Knarratschki was right above the boat. 
Paff! went the arrow, and pierced right 
through the heart cf Knarratschki, so that 
he fell along with the mill-stone right on to 
the boat, covering it with his great bat’s wings. 








“HE FELL WITH THE MILL-STONE ON TO THE BOAT.” 
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At first the brothers were all silent frotm 
fear and terror, because Knarratschki lay over 
them, but at last the schoolmaster said : “ My 
dear children, are you still alive?” All the 
brothers answered that they were alive, but 
very much bruised. 

“'Tingaling has not yet uttered a word,” 
said Trilltrall; “perhaps she is dead. Let 
us be quick and heave Knarratschki over- 
board, so that we can find her.” 

Then they all got on their hands and feet 
and pressed with their backs against Knar- 
ratschki. “Oop! Heave ho!” and patch! 
he fell into the water and sank slowly down. 

But what a miserable sight met their eyes ! 
The mill-stone had knocked the Princess on 
the head and killed her stone dead. They 
all bewailed their loss, and tore 
their hair ;-but Pinkpank said, “I 
will soon set matters right.” And 
he put a little of his wonderful 
drug between her rosy lips, and 
she sprang up, none the worse. 

Then everything went merrily ; 
pitch-patch went the oars, and they 
were very soon at land. Pitchpatch 
fitted four wheels to his boat, and 
Trilltrall called six bears out of the 
wood, and promised each of them a 
piece of gingerbread if they would 
allow themselves to be harnessed to 
the boat and would pull them to 
Gongoland. As they were very fond 
of gingerbread they assented, and the 
journey was soon accomplished. 

Oh, how the people in Gongoland 
were astonished at the beautiful 
coach-and-six, harnessed with bears! 

The Princess’s father, King Poompam, 
came out with all his Court to, meet 
them. He embraced his daughter 
and the schoolmaster and_ the 
brothers, “And now,” he said, “I 
must keep my word. I promised my 
daughter and half my kingdom to 
whoever brought her back, but it is 
rather difficult to decide who is to 
have her, as there are a father and five 
sons.” 

“TI fetched her from the rock,” said Click 
clack. 

“| killed Knarratschki,” said Piffpaff. 

“1 took you to the rock on my boat,” said 
Pitchpatch. 

“1 brought her to life again with my drug,” 
said Pinkpank. 

“TI love her very much, and it was I who 
told you where she was,” said Trilltrall. 
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“Tam the father of you all, and therefare 
she belongs to me,” said the schoolmaster. 

“Yes,” said the sons, “you shall have 
her.” 

“T don’t want her,” said the schoolmaster. 
“TI only wanted to test your obedience. 
The Princess shall say herself whom she will 
have.” But the Princess didn’t like to. 

“Say at once, and don’t be so silly,” said 
the King. 

Then she screwed up her mouth and said : 
“T should like to live in the forests with the 
bluebells, and with the birds, and with— 
Trilltrall!” and she hid her face on Trilltrall’s 
shoulder, and all the brothers were content. 
Trilltrall gave her back the stolen diamond, 
at which she was overjoyed. 


“SHE HID HER FACE ON TRILLTRALL’S SHOULDER.” 


King Poompam then took a large knife and 
cut his kingdom into two halves, and said: 


“Which half will you take 
left ?” 

“ The right,” said the schoolmaster. And 
Poompam gave him the right half, which the 
schoolmaster again divided into five equal 
pieces, one for each of his sons. And each 
built a mansion on his estate ; and they lived 
very happily, paying each other visits very 
olten. 


the right or the 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


A BOMB BURST BY ICE. 

An interesting experiment conducted by 
Mr. T. R. Clapham, of Anstwick Hall, 
Clapham, Lancaster. The bomb was an 
Sin. one made of iron I4in. thick. This 
was filled with about forty-five fluid ounces 
of water, and an iron plug was firmly 
screwed into the hole to act as time 
fuse. The bomb was then placed in 
a pail or bucket containing 2olb. of 
snow and Iolb. of salt.. In seventy- 
eight minutes (your scientist is a patient 
man) the water inthe bomb was con- 
verted into solid ice and the iron casing 
severed by the sudden expansion of 
the water. About 230 tons internal 
pressure, Mr. Clapham tells us, must 
have been exerted on the bomb before 
it burst. 


ae 


A BIG-GAME CURIOSITY. 

This is the skull of an old and cunning tiger, 
shot in India by Lieut. - Col. .Macpherson, of 
Strode Manor, Beaminster, Dorset. Notice the 
iron band round the upper tooth. The Colonel’s 
theory about this is that it once formed part of 
an iron chain which suspended a bell from a 
bullock’s neck. The tiger, in seizing the bullock, 
must have got his tooth through one of the links, and 
was thereafter unable to free himself from it. The 
tiger haa had so many escapes from various shikaris 
that he was supposed to be under the protection of 
the local idol. The iron ring must have been on the 
tooth for years. The iron had eaten its way through 
the gum, and destroyed some of the jaw-bone. 


THE TRIANGULAR LODGE. 

Rushton is a village near Kettering. 
This peculiar building is in a secluded 
part of the grounds of Rushton Hah, 
which was built by the Tresham family 
in the fifteenth century. This wonderful 
lodge was intended to typify the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Trinity. Many 
things led up to it. The Tresham arms 
are triargles and trefoils in threes. The 
very name is derived from ‘*‘ ¢rei”—old 
French ‘‘three.” The initials of the 
builder, Sir Thomas Tresham, were two 
three-limbed crosses (‘*T. T.”). Each 
side of the lodge is 33ft. long, the ground 
plan being an equilateral triangle. There 
are three floors; also three windows on 
each side near the ground, each window 
being of trefoil shape. Above are three 
much larger windows on each side. 
There are decorative angels bearing tri- 
angles and three inscriptions of thirty- 
three letters each. The three gabled 
roofs on each side meet in the centre, 
from which spriags a massive triangular 
chimney. It is said that beer was used 
instead of water in mixing the mortar 
for the construction of this lodge. Photo. 
kindly lent by Mr. T. H. Carlton Levick, 
of 13 and 14, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
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DIAMBI THIEVES’ CALENDAR. 


The natives in some parts of Sumatra 
are among the greatest thieves on the face 
of the earth, and with the aid of their 
astrologers or medicine-men they have 
reduced the business to a sort of science. 
They employ their seers in preparing small 
calendars similar to the one shown in our 
photograph ; and these are supposed to 
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A CHICKEN WITH A RABBIT’S FOOT. 

This curiosity was sent in by Mr. J. F. Sleight, of Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Which reminds us that we get contributions 
to this section from the ends of the earth. ‘* The chicken,” writes 
Mr. Sleight, ‘* was hatched on a farm not far from here. Out of a 
flock of nine this one lived to be eight months old. All of them 
had rabbits’ fect, with sharply defined divisions. The body was 
curiously long, and covered with hair instead of feathers. The 
taxidermist also found that this one had a rabbit’s stomach instead 
of a gizzard—a queer combination of bird and animal. The 
ordinary her: seen on the right was the mother of the entire brood 
of monstrosities.” 
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2 | days are lucky and which unlucky for their 
| “ “3 , | ™ thieving expeditions. No- Diambi thief 
Fa i i aad ah -« + | would consider himself fully equipped for 
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STRANGE BATHERS AT BOGNOR. 

rhis picture, which is from an instantaneous photo. venturing into the water, especially salt water. 
by Mr. W. P. Marsh, of Bognor, shows a group of | Obviously, however, it was not so in this case. Asa 
elephants, camels, and dromedaries, belonging to matter of fact, it was a prolonged and difficult task to 
Sanger’s Circus, enjoying a refreshing dip in the get the animals ashore again. Never had Bognor 
sea at the above-named charming resort. It has been such delighted bathers. The elephants filled their 
remarked by travellers in the East that camels, in trunks and squirted themselves and each other, to the 
particular, have the strongest possible objection to vast amusement of crowds on the beach. 
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A RECORD IVORY 
CARAVAN. 

The biggest con- 
signment of ivory 
ever dispatched from 
Zanzibar is shown in 
the accompanying 
photograph. It was 
conveyed by the ss. 
Madeira to Aden, for 
New York. There 
were altogether 355 
magnificent tusks, 
weighing 22,307Ib., 
the whole valued at 
no less than £13,300. 
The firm who secured 





this valuable consign- 
ment was Messrs. 
Arnold, Cheney, and 
Co., of New York 
(London house, 57, 
Gracechurch Street, 
E.C.). This great firm 
are perhaps the great- 
est and most extensive 
** wholesalers ” in the 








wie 








ivory trade. Their re- 
presentatives are seen 
on the top of the precious pile. For.the photo. and 
information we are greatly indebted to Messrs. Lands- 
berger, Humble, and Co., of 1, Jeffrey’s Square, E.C. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CURIOSITY. 

Sent in by Miss E. F. Fox, of Fairview, Coombe 
Warren, Kingston-on-Thames. This is a view look- 
ing up the tower of an old church in Brittany. Of 
course the operator was inside the tower. In taking 
the photo. the camera was held lens upwards. The 
better to realize the curious perspective, one should 
hold the picture well above one’s head so as to look 
up through the tower, as it were. 





From a Paoto. by Arnold Cneney & Uo., Zanzwar. 





THE OLDEST SUN-DIAL IN THE KINGDOM. 

This photo. was sent in by Mr. J. M. Cassels, 
of Ladyacre, Lanark, N.B. It shows the oldest 
lion-supported, facet-headed sun-dial in the kingdom, 
which stands within the precincts of Lee Castle, 
Lanarkshire, the lovely country residence of Sir 
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Simon Macdonald Lockhart. The lion supports an 
enriched cartouche, om which are shown the Lock 
and Heart, from which originated the name of 
Lockhart of Lee; and on the lion’s head the faceted 
dial-stone is very skilfully poised, 
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A PIKE THAT SWALLOWED A CHUB. 


Anglers will be particularly interested in this fish can easily be traced in the photograph. The : 
curiosity. It was sent in by Mr. F. C. Morgan, of _ pike weighed glb., and was 36in. long. The chub 

10 and 11, High Street, Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. was a 3lb. fish, or one-third the weight of his would-be 

Morgan found the pike (the larger fish) inthe Avon, ‘host.’” No better illustration of the traditional 

up which river he was rowing with a friend. ‘‘ You  voracity of the pike has ever been photographed. 

will see,” writes Mr. Morgan, ‘‘ that the 

pike has tried to swallow a chub which 

was far too large for him to negotiate. t 
The position of the head of the smaller 


A SWARM OF BEES IN A GARDEN. 


Here we have a very interesting photo. of 
a swarm of bees, ‘‘ snapped” by the ever- 
realy amateur in a garden at Taplow, Bucks. 
When first noticed on the rosebuds, the swarm 
appeared, in size, form, and colour, exactly 
like a wasps’ nest, with the insects crawling 
restlessly in all directions. No attempt was 
made to hive the swarm (a perilous business 
for the non-apiarist); and after clinging 
to the rosebush for a couple of hours, it 
suddenly ‘*‘ burst” and streamed away in a 
great cloud over the fields. This, of course, 
was the most curious part of an extra- 
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ordinary occurrence. No doubt the entire | 
swarm was eventually hived by some watch- 
ful bee-keeper. It was pronounced a very 
good one by an amateur apiarist. Accord- 
ing to the authorities, an average swarm means an * JOY AND SORROW ”-—TWO SWAZI BABIES. | 
assemblage of from 15,000 to 20,000 bees —a formid- This delightful snap-shot was taken in the wilds of 
ible army to be faced by the unprotected “‘ human.” Swaziland by Mr. Miller, an agent and manager who 

controls very extensive interests *) 
a z in ‘* Darkest Africa” for Mr. | 
' D. W. Bell, of 14, Milton Street, 

E.C. Mr. Bell is one of the best 

known and most respected of City 

merchants. ‘Lhe photo. is a true 

touch of Nature. Both babies 

were ‘‘ dumped down ” outside a 

hut in a perfectly nude state, their 

mothers having gone to labour in , 


the fields. The children were 
shown a pretty necklace by Mr. 
Miller ; of course, they , began 
to cry for it. It was at length 
bestowed on the complacent little 
fellow on the right. Instantly he . 
began vigorously to suck his little 

black fist, his attitudeand expres- 

sion betokening ineffable content. 

The other poor little chap set up 

a doleful howl ; and, altogether, 

‘** Sorrow” presented a woful 

contrast to “‘ Joy,” the resulting 

photograph being as pretty and 

taking a study from Nature in 

the wilds as ever we have seen. 




















**STAND UP!’ CRIED MANSOOR. ‘STAND UP!’” 


(See fage 369.) 





